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In a thick woods, not more than half a mile from 
the Schaylkill, there stood, in the time of the Revo- 
lution, a quaint old fabric, built of mingled logs and 
stone, and encircled by a palisaded wall. It had 
been erected in the earlier days of William Penn,— 
perhaps some years before the great apostle of peace 


first trod our shores,—as a block-house, intended for 


defence against the Indians. 
And now it stood with its many roofs, its numer- 


ous chimneys, its massive square windows, its va-_ 
ried front of logs and stone, its encircling wall, » 


through which admittance was gained by a large 
and stoutly built gate ; it stood in the midst of the 
wood, with age-worn trees enclosing ita veteran out- 
line on every side. 

From its eastern window you might obtain a 
glimpse of the Schuylkill waves, while a large case- 
ment in the southern front commanded a view of the 
winding road, as it sunk out of view, under the shade 


of thickly clustered boughs, into 4 deep hollow, not ° 


more than one hundred yards from the mansion. 


Here, from the southern casement, on one of those 
balmy summer days which look in upon the dreary 
autumn, toward the close of November, a farmer's 


daughter was gazing, with dilating eyes and haff- 


clasped hands. 

Well might she gaze earnestly to the south, and 
listen with painful intensity for the slightest sound ! 
Her brothers were away with the army of Wash- 
ington, and her father, a grim old veteran—he stood 
six feet and three inches in his stockings—who had 
manifested his love for the red-coat invaders, in 
many a desperate contest, had that morning left her 


alone in the old mansion, alone in this small cham- | 


ber, in charge of some ammunition intended for a 
band of brave farmers, about to join the hosts of free- 





dom. Evenas she stood there, gazing out of the 
southern window, a faint glimpse of sunlight, from 
the faded leaves above, pouring over her mild. face, 
shaded by clustering brown hair, there, not ten pa- 
ces from her side, were seven loaded rifles and a keg 
of powder. 

Leaning from the casement, she listened with eve- 
» ry nerve quivering with suspense, to the shouts of 
: combatants, the hurried tread of armed men echoing 
from the south. 

There was something very beautiful in that pic- 
ture! The form of the young girl, framed by the 

square massive window, the contrast between the 

rough timbers that enclosed her, and that rounded 
face, the lips parting, the hazel eye dilating, and the 
cheek warming and flushing, with hope and fear; 
there was something very beautiful in that picture, 
a young giv! Jeaning from the window ofan old man- 
sion, with her brown hair, waving in glossy masses 
around her face! * 
Suddenly the shouts to the south grew nearer, and 
' then, emerging from the deep hollow, there came 
' an old man, running at full speed, yet, evéry few 
} paces, turning round to fire the rifle, which hie loaded 
He was pursued by a party of ten or 
more British soldiers, who came rushing on, their 
bayonets fixed, as if to strike their victim down, ere 
he advanced ten paces nearer the house. 

On and on the old man came, while his danghter, 
quivering with suspense, hung leaning from the win- 
dow ;—he reaches the block-house gate—look! He 
is surrounded, their muskets are leveled at his head, 
he is down, down at their feet, struggling for his 
life ! But look again !—he dashes his foes aside, with 


as he ran. 


, one bold movement he springs through the gate; an 
; inetant, and it is locked; the British soldiers, mad 
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with rage, gaze upon the high wall of logs and stone, 
and vent their anger in drunken curses. 

Now look to yonder window! Where the young 
girl stood a moment ago, quivering with suspense, 
as she beheld her father struggling for his life, now 


stands that old man himself, his brow bared, his arm 


grasping the rifle, while his grey hairs wave back 
from his wrinkled and blood-dabbled face! That 
was a fine picture of an old veteran, nerved for his 


last fight; a stout warrior, preparing for his death 


struggle. 
Death-struggle? Yes!—for the old man, Isaac 


Wampole, had dealt too many hard blows among the 
British soldiers, tricked, foiled, cheated them too 
often to escape now! A few moments longer, and 
they would be reinforced by a strong party of refu- 
gees; the powder, the arms, in the old block-house, 


perhaps that daughter, herself, wasto be their re-— 


ward. ‘There was scarcely a hope now for the old | 
man, and yet he had determined to make a desperate 
fight. ia a 


‘* We must bluff off these rascals !°’ he said, with | 


a grim smile, turning to his ehild. 


girl, when I fire this rifle,do you hand me another, | 
and so on, until the whole eight shots are fired! That | 
will keep them on the other side of the wall fora , 


few moments, at least, and then we will have to | 
trust to God for the rest!’ 


Look down there, and see, a hand stealing over } 
the edge of the wall! The old man levels his piece | 
——that British trooper falls back with a crushed hand | 
upon his comrades’ heads! 

No longer quivering with suspense, but grown 
suddenly firm, that young girl passes a loaded rifle to | 


the veteran's grasp, and then silently awaits the re- | 


sult. 
For a moment all is silent below; the British bra- 


voes are somewhat loath to try that wall, when a 
stout old ** Rebel,”’ rifle in hand, is looking from yon- | 
der window! Here is a pause—low, deep murmurs 
—they are holding a council! 

A moment is gone, and nine heads are thrust 
above the wall at once- hark! One—two—three! 
The old veteran has fired three shots, there are three 
dying men, groveling in the yard, beneath the shad- 
ow of the wall! 

** Quick, Bess, the rifles! *’ 

And the brave girl passes the rifles to her father’s | 
grasp : there are four shots, one after the other; three | 
more soldiers fell back, like weights of lead, upon | 
the ground, and a single red-coat is seen, slowly | 
mounting to the top of the wall, his eye fixed upon ; 
the hall door, which he will force, ere a moment is 
gone! 

Now the last ball is fired, the old man stands } 
there, in that second story window, his hands vainly) 


Son pltihe SEO Bilis. -3 
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** Now, Bess, my 





grasping for another loaded pifle! At this mom 
the wounded and dying band, below, are joined },, . 
party of some twenty refugees, who, elad in th... 
half-robber uniform, came rushing from the woo, 
| and, with one bound, are leaping for the sumn.j; of 
the wall! 

** Quick, Bess, my rifle! ’’ 

And look there—even while the veteran <j, id 
looking out upon his foes, the brave girl—for, s}ey. 
der in form, and wildly beautiful in face, she js , 
brave girl, a Hero-Woman—had manzged, as if }, 
instinctive impulse, to load a rifle. She handed i: 1 
her father, and then loaded another and 
Waen’t that a beautiful sight ? 
grasping powder and ball, with the ramrod rising a); 
falling in her slender fingers! 

Now look down to the wall again! The 
are clambering over its summit—again that fatal 9): 
—againa horrid ery, and another wounded man top- 
pling down upon his dead and dying comrades! 

} But now look!—A smoke rises there, a fire b'azes 
up around the wall; they have fired the gate. <A 
’ moment, and the barand the lock will be burnt from 


another 


A fair young gi: 


refugees 


Now is the 
‘fiery moment of the old man’s trial! While 
brave daughter loads, he continues to fire, with that 
He falls, he falls, 


the 


» the sockets—the passage will be free! 
his 


‘deadly aim, but now—oh horror! 
/ witha musket ball driven into his breast 
daughter’s out-stretched arms receive the father, 
with the blood spouting from his wound, he topples 
- back from the window. 

Ah, it is a sad and terrible picture! 

That old man, writhing there, on the oaken floor, 
the young daughter bending over him, the light frow 
‘ the window streaming over her face, over her fu- 
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} ther’s grey hairs, while the ancient furniture of the 
small chamber affords a dim back-ground to the 


Ba 
: scene! 

} Now hark!—The sound of axes, at the hall door— 
| shouts—hurras— curses! 

‘* We have the old rebel at last! ’’ 





The old man raises his head at that sound; makes 


‘an effort to rise; clutches fora rifle, and then falls 
: back again, his eyes glaring as thesierce pain of that 
’ wound quivers through his heart. 
Now watch the movements of that daughter. Si- 
, lently she loads a rifle, silently she rests its barrel 
against the head of that powder keg, and then, plac- 
ing her finger on the trigger, stands over her father’s 
‘acai, while the shouts of the enraged soldiers come 
, thundering from the stairs. Yes, they have broken 
‘the hall door into fragments, they are in possession of 
‘the old block-house, they are rushing toward that 
' chamber, with murder in their hearts, and in their 
; glaring eyes! Had the old mana thousand lives, 
_ they were not worth a farthing’s purchase now. 
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till that girl—grown suddenly white as the ker- 


MOUNTAIN 


ef round her neck—stands there, trembling from — 


head to foot, the rifle in her hand, its dark tube laid 
against the powder-keg. 

The door is burst open—look there! Stout forms 
are in the doorway, with muskets in their hands; 
grim faces, stained with blood, glare into the room. 

Now, as if her very soul was coined into the words 
that young girl, with her face pale as ashes, her ha- 
zel eye glaring with deathly light, utters this short 
yet meaning speech— 


‘* Advance one step into the room, and I will fire 
this rifle into the powder there! ”’ 


No oath quivers from the lips of that girl, to con- 
firm her resolution, but there she stands, alone, with 
her wounded father, and yet not a soldier dare cross 
the threshold! Embruted as they are in deeds of 


blood, there is something terrible to these men, in } 
the simple words of that young girl, who stands there, © 


with the rifle laid against the powder-keg. 


They stood, as if spell-bound, on the threshold of 


that chamber! 


At last, one, bolder than the rest, a bravo, whose 


face is half concealed in‘a thick beard, grasps his | 


musket and levels it at the young girl’s breast! 
**Stand back, or, by , I'll fire! ’’ 





Still the girl is firm; the bravo advances a step, | 


and then starts back. The sharp ‘ click’? of that | 


rifle falls with an unpleasant emphasis upon his ear. 

‘* Bess, I am dying,’’ gasps the old man, faintly 
extending his arms. 
ishers! Come---daughter---kneel here; kneel and 
say a prayer for me, and let me feel your warm 
breath upon my face, for kam getting cold Oh, 
dark and cold! ”’ 


Look! 





As those trembling accents fall from the 


** Ha, ha, we foiled the Brit- | 


old man’s tongue, those fingers unloose their hold of | 


the rifle---already the troopers are secure of one vic- 
tim, at least, a young and beautiful girl; for affec- 
tion for her father is mastering the heroism of the 
moment---look! She is about to spring into his arms! 
But now she sees her danger! again she clutches the 
rifle; again---although her father’s dying accents are 
in her ears---stands there, prepared to scatter that 
house in ruins, if a single rough hand assails that vet- 
eran form, 


4 


There are a few brief (errible moments of sus- . 


pense. Then a hurried sound, far down the man- 
sion; then a contest on the stairs; then the echo of a 
rifle shot and the-light of the rifle blaze; then those 
ruffains in the doorway fall crushed before the strong 
arms of Continental soldiers. Thena wild 
quivers through the room, and that young girl---that 
Hero-Womai% with one bound, springs forward into 


her brothers’ arms, and nestles there, while her 


shriek 
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dead father---his form yet warm---lays, with fixed 
eye-balls, upon the floor.—Saturday Courier. 


THERE IS A SUN THAT SETTETH NEVER. 


There is a sun that setteth never, 
Smiling o’er some blissful land; 
Where his glarious lustre ever 
Glows upon the silvery strand; 
Never storm in anger lowering, 
Breathes its note of terror there: 
Sadness, gloom, and shadows pouring, 
O’er the soft becalming air. 


There is a land that smileth ever, 
’Neath some distant sapphire sky; 
Where sweet voices, silent sever, 
Through unfading valleys sigh; 
There the rose and lily bending, 
By the stream immortal glow; 
And the harp and zephyr blending, 
Poura mild, harmonious flow. 


There the tones of music ever 
Mingle on each gentle breeze; 
While its flowers eternal shiver, 
In the breath of glassy seas; 
And the voice of summer breaking, 
On its smiling, sun-lit plains, 
Thousand sounds of gladness waking, 
Breathes its spirit-thrilling strains. 


There is a vale that fadeth never, 
Where the breath of summer roves; 
And the just in beauty ever, 
Linger midst immortal groves; 
Where perpetual fountains gushing, 
Lave the islands of the blest: 
And the brow of spring is blushing, 
By the hands of angels prest. 


Blessed spirits, free from sighing, 
Wandering midst its deathless flowers, 
Lure vs fainting drcoping, dying, 
To their bright, eternal bowers; 
Amaranthine boughs o’ershading 
Plains by unseen angels trod: 
Beauteous, midst the all-pervading 
Glories of their maker—God. 





There is a smile, an eye that never, 
Never fadeth from the heart: 

At whose faintest memory, ever, 
Angel forms to being start; 

There is a voice whose memory bringeth 
Tones from spirit harps above; 

Round our bosomed thonghts it clingeth, 
*Tis the voice of one we love. 


Delaware College, Newark. 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


Very bright recollections associate themselves with 
the entre of Madame Letitia, the Emperor’s mother 
when visiting her son for the first time as King. She 
traversed imperial realms and kingdoms, obeying the 
behests of her sons, and the most renowned and 
greatest among them had brought all these crowns 
into his family at the point of the sword, thus exalting 
it to the first place in astonished Europe. At Wil- 
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liam’s-voke, then styled Napoleon’s-voke, the moth- , 
er was received by her children, and repgsed there a | 
fow days, previously to her making her solemn en- 
trance into the capital. Great preparations were , 
made for her reception; the whole garrison was 
drawn oat in gala dress at the Castle and Place d’- 
Armes, the burgher company in uniform, formed a. 
line from the gate to the castley the bells rang, and 
at intervals a salute of one hundred guns welcomed | 
the mother of the King to his capital. ‘The houses 
in the streets throngh which the train passed were 
festively adorned with wreaths of flowers and tap- 
estry hangings, the whole offering was a richly orna- 
mented and pompous apectacle. It might be 11 0’- 
clock in the day when Madame Letitia appeared. 
She sat in a carriage gilded throughout, built in Paris 
expressly for the occasion, of antique, noble form, 
the sides of which were entirely composed of plate 
glass held together by golden rods. Fair pages, dres- } 
sed in white, and blue, and gold, clustered upon the | 
carriage wherever it was possible to cling. ‘This 
magnificent equipage, preceded by twelve running 
footmen, with staves in their hands, was drawn by | 
eight white horses, whose snowy manes and tails 
are interwoven with gold and purple ribbons, and 
each was led by a groom of the stables, who was al- 
so ina gala dress. The King, the Generals, and | 
Ministers, as well as the garde-da-corps, accompanied | 
this brilliant train, which, however, attracted little? 
attention, for all eyes were turned towards Madame : 
Letitia, who bowed her mild, handsome, matronly ' 
face, in salutation to all surrounding her. The im- 
pression made by her manner has been so frequently 
described, that these fleeting lines will suffice for 
comprehending her part of the enthusiasm demon-_ 
strated on all sides of the reigning family. They who 
had the happiness of beholding this highly distinguish- 
ed woman, alike remarkable in her fate and in her 
person, must preserve a recollection of her at once 
melancholy and ennobling, which can only be extin- 
guished with life, 





CONGENIALITY. 


There are few things in life more interesting than - 
an unrestrained interchange of ideas with a congenial ; 
spirit; and there are few things more rare. How ve- | 
ry seldom do you encounter in the world a man of 
great abilities, acquirements, experience, who will | 
unmask his mind; unbutton his brains; and pour 
forth in careless and picturesque phrase, all the re- : 
sults of his studies and observation; his knowledge of » 
men, books and nature. On the contrary, if a man } 
has by any chance what he conceives an original ; 


PAP AAAS 


idea, he hoards itas if it were old gold; and rather 
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One of the principal causes of our renowned dullne 
in conversation, is our extreme intellectual toil 


' It must be admitted that in this respect authors, b 


especially poets, bear the palm, ‘They never think 
they are sufficiently appreciated, and live in tremour 
lest a brother should distinguish himself. Artists 
have the reputation of being nearly as bad. And as 
fora small rising politician; a-clever speech by a 
supposed rival or suspected candidate for office, des- 
troys his appetite and disturbs his slumbers. 

One of the chief delights and benefits of travel is, 
that one is continually meeting men of great abilities 


of original mind and rare acquirements, who wil! 


converse without reserve. In these discourses, the 
intellect makes daring leaps and marvelous advances. 
The tone that colors our after life is often caught in 
those chance colloquies, and the bent given that 
shapes a career. 

And yet, perhaps, there is no occasion when the 
heart is more open, the brain more quick, the memo- 
ry more rich and happy, or the tongue more prompt 


and eloquent, than when two school-day friends, knit 


by every sympathy of intelligence and affection, meet 


‘at the close of their college careers, after a !ong sep- 
aration, hesitating, as it were, on the verge of active 


life, and compare together the conclusions of the in- 
terval; impart to each other all their thoughts and 


secret plans and projects, high fancies and noble‘anti- 


cipations, glorious visions of personal fame and na 


tional regeneration. 
Ah! why should such enthusiasm ever die! Life 


is too short to be little. Man is never so manly as 


' when he feels deeply, acts boldly, and expresses him. 


self with frankness and with fervor.----D’ Israeli. 





MEMORY. 


BY W. LEGGETT, Esq. 
When memory points with pencil true 
The scenes where youth delighted roved, 
She throws o’er none so. sweeta hue 
As robes the home of her I lov’d. 


Each tree, each flower, that flourish’d there, 
In former beauty seems to wave ; 

I seem to bredthe my native air, 
Mid friends who’re sleeping in the grave. 


But soon those shades of joy depart 
And present sorrows start to view— 
Memory, like hope, still mocks the heart, 
With visions sweet, but fleeting too. 


But Faith points out yon radiant heaven, 
And bids the mourner not despair ; 
Whispering, ‘ afflictions are but given, 
‘ Like angle-wings to waft you there ! ’ 





None are so fond of secrets as those who do no' 


avoids the subject with which he is most conversant, + mean to keep them; such persons covet secrets ** ° 


‘rom fear that you may appropriate his best thoughts. | 





spendthrift covets money—for circulation. 
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CBee to thy father—for when thou wert young, 
ho loved thee so fondly as he ? ; 
He caught the first accents that fll from thy tongue, } 
And joined in thine innocent glee. r 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is od, 
His locks intermingled with grey. 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother—forlo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen, 

O, well mayest thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind hath she been. 

Remember thy mother—for thee will she pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath, 

With accents of kindness, then cheer her lone way, 
E’en to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
if the smile of thy love be withdrawn ; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother—wherever you are, 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 
Thangearis from the depths of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love ; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown: 

Affection shal] weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 





A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


BY MISS S. A. HILL. 

Dark thoughts and fearful are hovering around the qui- 
et hearth-stone of Capt. Morrison. Grief had entered 
the loved home, and they mourned for their son, their ' 
only son. He,se bright, so beautiful, so good, had fall- 
en! yes, fallen! but not by the relentiess hand of death. 
Had it been so, his aged father and grief stricken moth- 
er could have lain their heads upon their breasts, and } 
raised their eyesin humble submission and said, ‘ Thy 
will, oh! God, not mine,be done.” But how could they 
thus pray, when he, their loved one, so long and so ;} 
dearly cherished, had brought this desolation upon him- > 
self andthem? His sisters, too, they whoin love and 
glee had so often imprinted the fond kiss upon his no- , 
ble brow, proud of that dear, kind brother, how could 
theynow press their guileless lips upon his polluted | 
brow, when he, their own William, was a drunkard. 

Sad, very sad, were their thoughts, for the fountains 
of life and joy were all dried up in their souls, and as 
they surround tie family altar as was their wont, there » 
was a vacant seat, for he could not bow before his God 
with that dark stain upon his soul. William Morrison ' 
wasa drunkard! The sad truth cut like a bolt of iron 
across the hearts of his friends, for well they knew that 
the meshes of the syren tempter were woven fast around 
him, and asone by one their united efforts to reclaim 
alike failed, they felt the sad pangs of disappointment 
and despair, Hark, the clock has tolda late midnight 
hour,and still he comes not; with sorrowful, aching 
hearts, one by one they have all dispersed to their sleep- 


the King of Day rises from his ocean bed. 


, ing? 


, out virtue thou canst not have peace. 
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BE KIND. ; less pillows, for love keeps silent vigils over dear ones. 


The morning san broke forth from the slumbers of the 
east, and laughter came upon the breath of the day—but 


, itmet with no responsive emotions in the breasts of that 
| Sorrowing group, for William was dead. 


Their noble 


_ and gifted one had died in an idle braw], while thev were 


waiting for his return. The deep muffled bell tolls heay- 
ily, forit brings sad thoughts to their minds ; and as they 
hear the heavy damp earth fall upon the coffin, they 


weep ; for no ray of hope illumines the grave. They 


leave him there—and his name is forgotten upon the 
earthsave by those faithful ones; and even there, around 
that social group, goes the blush of shame when they 


remember that their son and brother wasa drunkard. 
Fearful is that name, for who would willingly have a dear 
one fill such a polluted grave, as did poor William Mor- 
rison? And yet many are called to shed tears as bitter 
as they. This, Intemperance, is thy work, ana thou re- 
joicestin the desolation thou hast wrought, 


East Randolph, V1. 


SUNRISE AT SEA. 

‘* Bedutiful !’’ is the inward exclamation of the 
beholder, as he ascends to the deck in the morning. 
Never before has nature seemed so lovely to him. 
Never before has he secn the hand of God displayed 
All the paintings by the most 
skillful haman powers, which he had previously seen, 


in such perfection. 


now sunk low in the shade. 

Slowly and majestically, as if dropping with water, 
The 
breezes play gently with the briny waves, scarce 


awakened from their peaceful slumbers. The whole 


earstern sky is o’erspread with a gorgeous crimson 


canopy ;—and far over to the westward, in the dim 
distance,may occasionally be seen the swelling canvas 
ship, reflecting the glaring light from the east, and 


' appearing as if each sail were a sheet of fire. 


Who can view this mighty picture, and say there 
is no God? None, savethe unwise, can make this 
declaration in the very face of Him who reigneth on 
high. Who can view this mighty picture, and not 
feel his bosom swell with gratitude and adoration to 
Him, in whom we live, and move, and have our be- 
None save the ignorant and unjust. All na- 


ture speaks of God, and every creature feels his guar- 


' dian care. 





PEACE. 

In that wish all good things are combined, With- 
Like the rain- 
bow, peace rests upon the earth, but its arch is lost in 
heaven! Heaven bathes it in hues of light; it springs 
up amid tears, amid clouds; it is a reflection of the 
Eternal Sun; itis an assurance of calm ; it is the 
sign of a great covenant between man and God ! 

Such peace, oh! young man, is the smile of the 
soul; it isan emanation from the distant orb of im- 
mortal light. 
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LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 


Love never sleeps!—the mother’s eye 

Bends o'er her dying infant’s bed ; 
And as she makes the moments fly, 

While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faint and ead she sits and weeps, 
With beating heart!—Love NEVER SLEEPS, 


Yet e’en that sad and fragile form 
Forgets the tumult of her breast ; 

Despite the horrors of the storm, 
O’erburdened nature sinks to rest. 

But o'er them both another keeps 

His midnight watch !—Love NEVER SLEEPS. 


Around—above—the angel bands 
Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men ; 
With pitying eyes and eager hands 
They raise the soul to hope again 
Free as the air their pity sweeps 
The storms of time !—LoveE NEVER SLEEPS, 


And round—beneath—and over all, 
O’er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A Higher bends! the slightest call 
1s answered, and relief is given. 
In hours of wo, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain! HE NEVER SLEEPs. 


Oh! God of Love! our eyes to thee, 
Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn; 
And as we view thy purity, 
We fee] our hearts within us burn, 
! Convinced that in the lowest deeps 
Of human ill—Lovke NEVER SLEEPS, 





THE LAST LOOK, 


There are few in this world who have not | 


lost some near and dear friend, linked to them 
either by the ties of blood, or by a pleasant 
companionship enshrined in their hearts, and 
hallowed and held sacred by a true and dis- 
interested affection. The insatient tomb has 
robbed alinost every one whom it has spared, 
of some being on whom his eye rested with 
pleasure, who softened for him the asperities 
of life’s rough pathway, and into whose bo- 
som he poured his own heart's rich treasures 
—feelings, confidence, andlove. They have 
seen them droop and die gradually, perhaps. 
They have seen the rose fade, the flesh 
waste, the muscles relax, and the eye grow 
justreless, or beam with that unnatural light 
which f$ sometimes born of disease, and on- 
ly tells of its progress. 


in grief and tears the shiftings of fever—the . 
slow sinking away of life, the hours of ago- 
ny, the days of quiet and ap parent convales- 
cence, the hopeless relapse, and the final tri- 
umph of death. They have paced the room 
where the poor body lay shrouded for the. 
grave, and where Death almost seemed visi- 


They have watched | 
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bly present, casting a shadow upon e 
‘wall and object, and gazed on the rigid fort. 
_the marble aspect, the soulless, unspeaking 
features. They have felt, too, that deep op- 
pression and heart-sickness which comes 
"over every-one upon such an occasion, where 
the grim tyrant seems to be watching and 
' gloating over his victim, and the riot of de- 
| cay is already beginning to be seef. A\|| 
this has lacerated and crushed their hearts ; 
but perhaps the bitterest pang of all came 
with their last look into the grave, when the 
coffin had been lowered, the loved object con- 
signed to its long, dreamless rest, and the 
_busy spade of the sexton was throwing back 
_ the senseless earth upon it, and hidffig it for 
ever. 
_ During sickness we have the object before 
us, wasted and sadly changed it may be, but 
"still capable of communing with us, of appre- 
ciating our kindness, of returning our love, 
and of throwing a few rays of sunlight over 
a cloud of our sorrow—faint, indeed, yet 
still enough to gild its gathering gloom. 
There is still the smile running now and 
then over the features, and lighting thein up 
with something of their former expression. 
, The voice, too, though it is not what it once 
was, falls upon our ears, and we follow our 
friend with a sort of lingering hope, convine- 
ed of his doom, yet half looking for deliver- 
ance, down the very banks of death’s river. 
’ And even when that. voice is hushed, and 
the last smile has faded, when. the bolt of 
doom has been launched, and the wreck of 
mortality lies before us, we somehow take a 
! melancholy pleasure in gazing atthe expres- 
‘ sionless features, and linger in blind devotion 
atthe shrine, though the deity which hallow- 
ed it has departed ! 
But when we gaze into the closing grave, 
we feel that our friend has indeed gone and 
hidden from us for ever. He has made his 
final exit from the stage of life, the curtain 
has fallen, and we shall see him no more, 
till we ourselves pass behind the scenes. 
We know that we can listen to his voice 
‘no more breathing eloquence in public, © 
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“hecrfulness in the daily intercourse of life. 
We can never gaze into his eyes again, flash- 
og with genius, beaming with kindness, or 
'chedding tears for buman suffering. We 
shall meet him no more in the busy crowd, 
at the quiet fireside. The grave has re- 
'-cived him to its remorseless embrace, and 
his sensible presence is now lost to us for 
B ever. 
All these thoughts rush upon the mind at 
that moment and sweep over the heart in a 
stempest of wild and bitter agony. The 
ghtness of the past but renders the pres- 
bent more dark, the future more gloomy. The 
| pinions of hope, though unbroken, are wet 
‘and heavy with tears, and scarcely bear the 
heart above the grave into which it looks, 
‘and where its idol lies. Olr! the 
F inte the grave of kindred, on the cherished 


Be 8 
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last look 


F companions of life, would indeed scarcely be 
endurable, did not revelation assure us of a 
resurrection, and whisper to our hearts the 

/sweet promise of immortality. God help 
the man who, at such an hour, has no faith 
in that promise, and believes all which was 

i his friend isthenceforth nothing but dust! 

Infidelity shrinks away from the grave, of- 

; fering no consolation to the believers of her 
tarren creed, and nothing but Christianity 

cen throw any light upon the burial-hour, 

, and the resting-place of the dead. 





LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. 


Little over half a century has passed away 
since an interesting group was assembled in 
ihe death-room, and witnessed the last hours 
of Washington. So keen: and unsparing 
has been the scythe of time, that of all those 
who watched over the patriarch’s conch, on 
the 13th and 14th of December, 1799, not a 
single personage survives. 

On the morning of the 13th, the general 
was making some movements in front of 
Mount Vernon. As was usual with him, he 
carried his own compass, noted his observa- 
ions, and marked out the ground. The 
day became rainy with sleet; and the gener- 
il remained so long exposed to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, that his clothes were com- 
pletely wet before his return to the house. 
About one o'clock, he was seized with illness ' 


) 
; 
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and nausea; but, having changed his clothes 
he sat down to his in-door occupations, there 
being no moment of his time for which he 
had not provided an appropriate enjoyment. 

At night, on joining his family circie, the 
general complained of slight indisposition, 
and, after a single cup of tea, repaired to his 
library, where he remained writing until be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock. Mrs. 
Washingten retired about the usual family 
hour; but, becoming alarmed at not hearing 
the sound of the library door, as it closed for 
the night, and gave signal for rest in the well 

“regulated mansion, she arose again, and con- 
tinued sitting up in much anxiety and sus- 
pense. At length the well-known step was 
heard upon the chair, and upon the general’s 
entering the chamber, the lady kindly chided 
him for remaining so late, knowing himself 
to be unwell ; to which Washington made 
his memorable reply: 


“ T came as soon as my business was ac- 
complished. You know well, that througha 
long life it has been my invariable rule never 
to put off till to-morrow duties which should 
be performed to day.” 


Having first covered up the fire with care, 
the mighty man of labors at last sought re- 
pose ; but it came not, as it had been wont to 
do, to comfort and restore, after the many 
and earnest occupations of the well spent 
day. The night was passed in feverish rest- 
lessness and pain. “ Tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,’ was destined no more 
to visit his couch; yet the manly sufferer ut- 
tered no complaint—would permit no one to 
be disturbed in their rest on his account; 
and it was only at day break that he would 
consent that the surgeon might be called in, 
and bleeding resorted to. A vein was open- 
ed, but without affording relief. Couriers 
were despatched to summon Dr. Craik, the 
family physician, and Drs. Tick and Brown 
as consulting physicians, all of whom came 
with speed. The proper remedies were ad- 
ministered, but without producing their heal- 
ing effects; while the patient, yielding to 
the anxious looks of all around him, waived 
his usual objections to medicines, and took 
those which were prescribed, without hesita- 
tion or remark. The medical gentlemen 
spared not their skill, and the resources of 
theirart were exhausted in unwearied en- 
deavors to preserve this “noblest work of 
nature.” Night aproached—the last night 
of Washington! The weather became se- 
verely cold, while the group gathered nearer 
the couch of the sufferer, watching with in- 
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tense anxiety for the slightest dawning of 
hope. He spoke but little. To the respect- 
ful and affectionate inquiries of an old family 
servant, as she smoothed down his pillow, 
how he felt himself, he answered, “I am ve- 
ry ill.” ‘To Dr. Craik, his earliest compan- 
ion in arms, his longest-tried and bosom 
friend, he observed, “1 am dying, sir, but 
am notairaid to die.” To Mrs. Washington 
he said, ‘Go tomy escritoire, and in the 
private drawer you will find two papers; 
bring them to me.” They were brought. 
He continued: “ These are my wills, pre- 
serve this one, and burn the other.” This 
was immediately done. Calling to Col. 


Lear, he directed: “Let my remains be } 


i: for the usual period of three days.” 


ere we would beg leave to remind our. 
readers, that Washington was old-fashioned | 
in many of his habits and manners, and in. 
some of his opinions; nor was he the less | 


to be admired on these accounts. The cus- 
tom of keeping the dead for the scriptural 


period of three days is derived from remote | 
antiquity, and arose, not from fear of prema- ' 


ture interment, as in more modern times, but 
from motives of veneration toward the de- 
ceased; for the better enabling of relatives 
and friends to assemble from a distance to per- 
form the funeral rites; for the pious watch- 
ings of. the corpse; and for the many sad, 
yet endearing ceremonials by which we de- 
Jight to pay our last duties to the remains of 
those we loved. 


The patient bore his acute sufferings with | 
manly fortitude, and perfect resignation to | 


divine will; while, as the night advanced, 
itbecame evident that he was sinking, and 
he seemed to be fully aware that his “ last 
hour was come.” With surprising self-pos- 
session he prepared to die. Composing his 


form at length, and folding his hands upon } 
his bosom——without a sigh—without a groan | 
—the Father of his country expired gently , 
as though an infant died. Nopangor strug- } 


cle told when the noble spirit took its noise- 
less flight; while, so tranquil appeared the 
manly features in the repose of death, that 
some moments passed.ere those around could 
believe the patriot was no more. 

It may be asked, why the ministry of re- 
ligion was wanting to shed its peaceful and 
benign lustre upon the last hour of Wash- 
ington ?. Why was he; to whom the obser- 
vanees of sacred things were ever primary 
duties through life, without their consolations 
in his last moments? We answer that cir- 
cumstances did not permit it. It was fora 
little while that the disease assumed so threat- 
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jmentof hope. Yet, to stay that summo,, 
; which none may refuse, to give still furth:. 
length of days to him whose “ time-honoro; 
; life” was so dear to mankind, prayer was no) 
, wanting atthe Throne of grace. Close 4, 
‘the couch of the sufferer, resting her heay 
upon that ancient book, with which she had 
, been wont to hold pious communion, a por. 
_tion of the day, for more than half a century, 
»—was his venerable consort absorbed in «. 
; lent prayer, and from which she only aro: 
~When the mourning group prepared to bea; 
»her from the chamber of the dead.  Stci 
_ were the last hours of Washington. 


} ening a character as to forbid the e 


ns 





REMEMBER ME. 

There are not two other words in the Jap- 
' guage, that call back a more fruitful train o! 
past remembrances of friendship than these. 
, Look through your library—and when you 
‘cast youreyeupon a volume that contain; 
; the name of an old companion, it will say: 
/“ Remember me.” Have you an ancient 2! 
: bum, the repository of the mementos of ear. 
| ly affection—turn over its leaves, stained by 
| the finger of time—sit down and ponder up- 
‘on the names enrolled on them—each speaks, 
| each says, ‘* Remember me.’’ 





| Political Prudence.—Wise men say noth- 
ing in dangerous times. The lion called the 
sheep to ask her ifhis breath smelt; she said 
ie aye,” and he bit off her head for a foo’. 
He called the wolf and asked him. He sail 
“no,” and he tore him to pieces for p flatter: 
er. At last he called for the fox, and asked 
Shim. “ Truly,” said he, “I have got a cold, 
and cannot smell.” 


) 
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' §coPA lady who presumed to make some 
observations, whilea physician was recom: 
> mending her husband to a better world, wa: 
‘told by the doctor thatif some women were 
}admitted there, their tongues would make 
‘paradise a purgatory. “ And if some phys'- 
‘ cians,” replied the lady, “ were to be admit 
‘ted there, they would make it a desert.” 





3—-#> The Chinese ladies, wabbling about un- 
: steadily on their little feet, are said to worry and 
make themselves exceedingly uneasy whenever they 
see European or American ladies laced tightly and 
fashionably, and inquire, the innocents, whether their 
** outside barbarian’’ friends do not feel miserably 
uncomfortable with their waists thus compressed. 
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A LEGEND OF FRANCONIA. 


Who, in this age of knowledge and refinement, 
has not heard of the ‘ Alps,’ the ‘ Andes,’ the ‘ Falls 
of Niagara,’ and perhaps a thousand other wonders 
And 
how many of as grand, sublime, and picturesque a 


of nature, ata distance, with astonishinent ? 


character in our Own Vicinity escape our notice alto- 
sether? ‘The northern part of New-Hampshire, 
perhaps, presents as many of the wonderful produc- 
tions of nature as any part of the globe. Here it 
's that the traveler for pleasure can spend weeks, 
ond each succeeding day will present him with some- 
thing new upon which to gratify his curiosity. 

There, are the ‘ White Hills,’ between two of 
which is the ‘ Notch,’ a pass in many places merely 
wide enough for a road, where on one side the eye 
follows down a rugged and uneven precipice several 
hundred feet, while on the other, the mountain tow- 
This 


pass, or * Notch,’ was the scene of a calamity, of no 


ers aloft almost as high as the eye can reach. 
ordinary occurrence. Tere, remote from all civiliza- 
tion, lived a family of ten persons, who, by a slip 
from the mountain, were buried beneath the ruins, 


not one escaping to tell the fearful tale! Some twen- } 


ty miles distant,is the ‘ Franconia Notch,’ being, like 
the former, a narrow pass between the mountains. 
These mountains have been generally supposed to be 
considerably inferior to the ‘ White Lfills,’ but re- 
cent sarveys prove them to be but little below them 
in altitude, and far before them in beauty and gran- 
deur. 

If the beauty of nature is what the traveler seeks, 
Here 
he finds Nature’s works in shapes and forms that not 


here he finds it in all its primitive grandeur. 


only interest and instruct him, but wrap him in 
wonder and astonishment. ‘Three miles from the 
Village, he finds himself in a beautiful forest, una- 
dorned but by the hand of Nature. Three 
more, and he is at the ‘top of the Notch,’ where on 
one hand towers the lofty mountain, and on the other 
expands the *‘ pond’ of some hundred acres, whose 
glassy surface sparkles in the rays of a noon-day sun, 
interrupted only by the pike or trout, sporting in his 
native element, or darting to secure the unwary in- 
sect that has exposed itself withip his reach. Halfa 
mile further, he finds himself at the door of an ele- 
gant and richly furnished house of entertainment, 
called the *‘ Lafayette House.’ 
a matter of course, where he receives all the atten- 


Here he puts up, as 
tion and luxuries of a city hotcl Near the house 
he sees a $C pointing to the summit of one of 
those lofty mountains. 
the the direction, and is struck with amazement and 
wonder! He gazes upon a bold and precipitous 
mountain, one side of which slopes off gradually, 
the other is composed of loose craggy rocks, piled one 


Hie casts his upturned eye in 


miles | 


, scarcely speak to the humble mechanic, unless to em- 
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upon the other almost perpendicularly, to the height 
vf many hundred feet, and at that vast height he 
beholds the features of a human face, stunding out in 
bold relief, as perfect as if formed by art! ‘This is 
the celebrated ‘ Profile,’ or ‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,’ probably one of the most wonderful produc- 
tions of nature. Directly below is another pond 
nearly as large as the other, and known as the ‘ Old 


' Man’s wash basin,’ on the bank of which winds the 


road which the traveler pursues through scenery of 
the most wild and grand character, (surpassed by 


none save that of Switzerland,) for four miles, 


when he finds himself on the brink of the ‘ Basin,’ 
a round space worn into the solid stone to the 
depth of thirty or forty feet, and about the same in 
diameter, perfectly round and smooth: into it the 
water from the Old Man’s Wash Basin plunges, 
and after making several evolutions escapes at the 
lower side. Another mile, and he is at what was 
formerly called the ‘Notch House,’ occupied by a 
family who deprive themselves of all the advantages 
of civilized life, and live in this secluded spot, amid 
the wild beasts of the forest, to entertain the benigh- 
ted traveler, or point out the curiosities of the moun- 
tains. Here he leaves the road, and threads his 
way through bushes and brambles about halfa mile 
to the ‘ flume,’ a natural canal, cut through the solid 
rock, and through which the waters pass with a 
gradual and easy descent. 

This ‘ flume’ is perhaps seventy or eighty rods long, 
fifteen or twenty feet wide, and the walls varying 
from fifty to one hundred feet high. The beholder 


| is struck with amazement, wonder and awe, and in- 


voluntarily exclaims, ‘ How wondrous are thy works, 


Oh.God!’ and sinks into insignificence before the 


sublimity of nature. Such are some of the curiosi- 
ties of New Hampshire. 

But what renders this ‘ Notch,’ of far greater in- 
terest, is the legend connected with the ‘Old Man’s 
Wash Basin.’ 

It is many years since, but not the less trae, that 
in the vicinity of Boston, resided an elderly man, his 
daughter, and an old doruestic called Harry, who, 
when Mr. Morris, from wealth and affluence, was 
reduced to penury and want, refused to leave him, 
but chose to share his fortune, whatever it might be. 
Mr. Morris was early in life thrown upon the world a 
destitute orphan, but by the most strict regard for 
honesty, economy and morality, had risen to wealth, 
and stood high in the esteem of his fellow men. In 
his youthful days he had married a girl every way 
worthy of him, and with her busband she ascended 
from the lower walks of life, to their then exalted 
station in society, and witnessed the homage paid 
him by those who buta few years before would 
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Saif him i in the way nal trade. F rom this ieelite f love nad fear of God, nl prepare at es daily 
stage, they advanced one etep after another, till they | for the great change which awaits us all, and ens,,, 
were looked up to as the most kind, generous, and {to themselves a passport to meet her in Heayp, 

moral, as wellas the most wealthy and respectable | then, calmly commending them to the care of }j; . 
family in Boston. No enjoyment is without alloy, | who is able to save, expired without a groan. J), 
and so with them. Mrs. Morris, for several years, | ing the last few days of Mrs. Morris’ sickness, \;, 

had enjoyed but imperfect health. She was aware } Morris had appeared more melancholy and depresseq 
that she must soon take her leave of this world, but } in spirits than usual, which was attributed to fy, ly 
her affections were placed upon another and better, ; trouble. The evening after the consignment of :}, 
She knew that the destroyer had fastened upon her in | remains of Mrs. Morris to the tomb, he called th, 

the shape of that dire complaint so prevalent in New } remainder of his family around him, seated hims:/ 
England, the consumption, and she knew, too, that ; upon the sofa, his bible upen the stand, and his sper. 
every day was making more sure the grasp. Death | tacles upon it as usual. Nothing uncommon was 0). 
to the mind daily renewed by grace, has no terrors; ; served in his appearance, excepta heavy, long-draw, 
and daily she renewed her covenant with her maker. } sigh. Raising his head from his hand, upon whic; 
She feared not the grave, for she had the assurance ; for a moment it had been allowed to rest, in his calyy 
of immortality beyond it, She had but one wish to | and sedate manner, he commenced : 

live, but one tie that bound her to earth. That was ‘ Troubles, it is said, never come singly, and with 
her family; her husband and an only child, a daugh- | me the saying is verified. Mrs. Morris is dead, and 
ter, then on the ‘sunny side of sweet sixteen.’ } Jam a ruined man.’ 

Hannah, as she was called in honor of her parent, All stared in amazement. 

had not been thus far bronght up under the instruc- ‘ This holy book,’ he continued, ‘ informs us that 
tion of this excellent mother, without having im- ; riches take to themselves wings and fly away. 
pressions stamped upon her heart, never to be effa- | it has been with mine. I am now without a penny, 
ced. She wasa dutiful child, the pride of her pa- } and to-morrow must leave this house, the property of 
rents, and beloved by her aseociates—endowed by } another. You, my faithful servants, must serve oth- 
nature with an amiable disposition, and highly culti- } er, and may they be more fortunate, masters. | have 
vated by her parents. When a child, she at times } provided you all with good situations, as you will sce 
would be elated by her amusements almost to rude- { by this,’ at the same time handing Harry a paper, 
ness, but her mother need only look, and say, ‘ Han-} ‘but you my daughter, God only knows what is ‘o 
nah, now remember,’ to restore her to her wonted } become of you.’ 

quiet. Indeed, Hannah was not a spoiled child, but} ‘ He will not desert us,’ said Hannah, who had sat 
one trained up in the way she should go. For some } absorbed in almost mute despair, ‘Has not my dear 
months, Mrs. Morris had not been able to leave her } mother often cautioned us thinking too much of 
room, and for some weeks not even her bed. Han- ! this world’s goods? She has left us, your property 
nah was her constant attendant. All ddy would she Sis gone, but are you not ieft, and is not George yet 
sit by and converse with her, or read to her, and at ; our friend?’ 

night recline her weary limbs upon the same couch, | ‘Jam left it is true,’ said Mr. Morris, ‘ but I really 
ready at the least movement to anticipate and admin- } fear that the rich and aristocratic relatives of George 
ister to the wants of the invalid. Every day con- | (will never consent to his union with the daughter of 
vineed her that the separation was nearer. And / 4 beggar.’ 

could she give herup? Assuredly. She felt that} ‘Ob, God forbid!” ejaculated Hannah, but as the 
the will of God, and not of self, must be done, and | mother’s oft repeated, ‘now remember,’ rang in her 
that if He deprived her of her best earthly friend, ) at she added, ‘yet Thy will be done.’ 

He would not leave her alone, for he has promised; She felt the truth of her father’s remark, but sum- 
to be a father tothe fatherless. She felt, too, that | Moning her fortitude, she inquired, 

the separation would be but transitory; that they ‘What is the extent and cause of this sudden 
would soon meet where separations are not known, ; Change in your circumstances, father ? ” 

It was the greatest loss she could sustain. But why ‘ The extent,’ he replied, ‘ is my utmost farthing, 
complain when what was her loss was her mother’s } and the cause is merely befriending Tom Andrews, 
gain? The night before Mrs. Morris’ death, she | who was in trouble. Wishing to observe the go! 
suffered the most excruciating pain, but not a mar- } den rale,I put my name to notes for a large amoun', 
mur escaped her. She conversed freely with her | presuming they would be promptly met, but Tom has 
husband, daughter, and domestics, told them she was | not since been seen. The notes fell due three weehs 
about to try the solemn realities of eternity, and urg- } since, and I fear the sale of my whole estate w'! 
ed it upon them, asher last request, to live in the! fail of satisfying my creditors. I had anticipated ® 
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competency for my declining years, 
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and a goed por- ) 


tion for you, when George was out of his time, bot } 
now | am destitute, and to-morrow must leave this ° 


our home, and where to go, I know not. 
provided for all the servants, but you Hannah—’ 


1 have 


) delay. 


His voice failed, tears ran down his cheeks, and he ' 


was silent. 
‘My dear father,’ said Hannah, do not thus grieve. 


| am young and healthy, and not only know how to 
do many kinds of work, but, thank Heaven, I have 
the disposition. You recollect the cottage we called 





69 
‘Not ill in body,’ he replied, ‘ but ill at ease in 
mind. For two weeks past I have known of your 
father’s misfortune, but dared not communicate it to 
you. You now know the worst, and I can no longer 
My uncle has this day heard of your father’s 
disgrace, as he calls it, and has in the most positive 


' manner forbidden me from seeing you more, or in any 


: less world, 


at, with the occupants of which mother was so de- 


lighted? Harry was telling her the other day, they 
had removed to New-Hampshire, and who knows 
but we can hire it?’ 


way having any intercourse with the family. ‘To be 
short, I feel that without you, life will be insupporta- 
ble, but with you I can bear the frowns of a heart- 
Now if you will accompany me, we will 
this night bid adieu to our native land, and in some 


, foreign clime travel the journey of life in each oth- 
) er’s company.’ 


‘Perhaps we can rent it,’ said Mr. Morris, ‘ but } 


who will pay?’ 
‘J will,’ said Hannah. 


‘Yes, dear futher, I will | 


pay it, you have been the author of my existence, | 


fed, clothed and educated me, and now I will sup- 
port and cheer you throngh declining years.’ 

‘Harry,’ said Mr. Morris, ‘ will you step over in 
the morning, and see if Mr. Franklin will let me the 
cottage without the prospect of ever receivinga cent 
for it? * 

‘ Most willingly, sir,’ said Harry. 

‘ Let us pray,’ said Mr. Morris. 

They all knelt. He commenced his address to the 
Throne of Grace in a trembling and faltering manner, 
but as he proceeded his soul warmed, and ere he 
arose he was perfectly restored to his: wonted calm- 
ness, and bidding them good night he left the room. 


Hannah retired to her chamber, her heart filled 


her more than all else. She had long and ardently 
loved him, and her affections were not misplaced. 


* But my father?’ said Hannah. 

* He will go with us.’ 

‘No, George, that can never be. He will never 
consent to be the means of disinheriting and banish- 
ing you to distant lands, away from friends and 


home.’ 


‘Friends and home!’ ‘I have no 
friend but you, and where you are there is my home, 
aud will you not go with me?’ 

‘No, George, it would be wrong. Bitter indeed are 
the thoughts of a separation, but more so to make 
you miserable for life, and be the daily witness of it. 
{ have promised to cheer my father through his trou- 


said George. 


‘ ble, and I am cofident he would never consent to in- 


LLLP 


‘Yes,’ communed she with herself, ‘ his relatives | 
are rich, haughty and proud, but will they separate | 


us? Oh! if they knew the force of true love, and 


that we are pledged to each other in the most sacred } 


Such were her feelings that sleep fled from her eyes, ' 


to them in tears. 


unknown; but at length she was aroused by a famil- |, 


lar voice, 
the voice caused her heart to leap. 


again sounded in her ear, and before she was aware | 
of it, she was folded in the arms of her lover! | 
They were soon seated upon the sofa, so recently oc- 
cupied by Mr. Morris. 


‘You look pale, George,’ said Hannah; ‘ are you . 
Wy? 


But a single word was uttered, and yet | 
‘Hannah !” | 
) will not say in weleome, but begs that you will pay 


with the most dire forbodings and apprehensions. ’ feelings drive me mad. 


: : ; “ . " Pi) 
Her father’s remarks concerning George disturbed | me; will you pardon me: 


' ris appeared more melancholy than usual. 


} volve you in difficulties.’ 


‘My God !” said George; ‘ and is this the result 
of my last resource? and yet I admire your decis- 
ion. I was wrong in suggesting such an idea; but 
forgive me, Hannah; my mind is confused and my 


Your calmness reproaches 


‘Did you ever ask in vain?’ replied Hannah, 
‘Then may God’s blessing ever attend you,’ and 

slipping a miniature in her hand he disappeared. 
When the family assembled at breakfast, Mr. Mor- 
Hannah’s 
swollen eyes and pale cheek showed want of rest 


terms, they would not, nav, could not, separate us.’ and a troubled spirit. 


‘ Well,’ said Harry, ‘ Mr. Franklin says you may 


and no longer able to restrain them, she arose and | have the use of the cottage, and he is happy to 


seated herself by the window where she gave way have it in his power to be, of any service to you. He 


How long she thus remained, ab- | further says he shall be in town about noon to-day 


sorbed in reflections of the most bitter character, is} and will be pleased to convey you both to the cot- 


tage.’ 
‘ Thank him,’ sobbed Mr. Morris. 
‘He says, for fear of wounding your delicacy, he 


what, and when, convenient,’ 

About noon Mr. Franklin’s carriage stopped at the 
door, and Mr. Morris and Hannah with heavy hearts 
took leave of their home forever. 

They were soon established in their new home, 
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Ww hich Mr. Franklin made as comfortable as possible. | out suitors, nor that these four years were sufficien: :, 
They were seating themselves at their first weal, | efface from her memory the name of George. Many 
prepared by Mr. Franklin’s servant, when in came , sought her hand, but as she had no heart to bestow 
Harry. with it, she modestly refused, and kindly assure, 
‘Bless me!’ exclaimed Mr. Morris, ‘1 thought ; , them that her love was plighted to one now no wore. 
you were at Mr. Linton’s.’ | and her father’s society was all she wished, or cou), 
‘No,’ said Harry, ‘ Mr. Linton is a good man, but | enjoy. Among others wasa Mr. Stow, from ioen. 
Mr. Morris’? is a better; and shall I desert in the hour ; He urged his suit strongly, but received a kind re- 
of adversity the man who has been so kind to me? if pulse. He renewed his suit, and was again rejeci« 
Never. Your fortune is mine, whatever may come.’ } He repeated the attack, with the same success. Si, 
Mr. Morris could only utter, ‘ be it so.’ assured him her affections were placed upon ove y 
For a few weeks Mr. Morris’ time was divided be-} would ever retain them, that her father’s decliiiy, 
tween his daughter at the cottage, and his affairs in; years would soon require her undivided eare, and - 
town. At the end of which time he aad arranged | she could not bestow her heart, it would be useless to 
his business to the satisfaction of his creditors, and ; give her hand, and concluded by begging him to re- 
found himself possessed of a surplus of nearly four } linquish any further thoughts on the subject. Lis ). 
hundred dollars. olent temper would not allow of his receiving this iy 
Every thing being satisfactorily settled in town, } its proper sense, but left her, uttering imprecations of 
and idleness being no favorite of his, he purchased; vengeance. THlarry often visited town, and neyo 
a horse and cart, and filled it with what we Yankees ; without making inquiries for George, and except ina 
call * notions,’ and set off for Vermont in the humble single instance without success. Once, he heard 
capacity of a peddler. At that time there was but a} about a body foundin the dock that could not be 
narrow path through the ‘ Notch,’ and for the distance identified, but bore some resemblance to George, 


of eleven miles not a trace of a human being appear- | For some time Hannah clung tothe hope that some 
future day would restore him, but that hope bad Jon g 


ed, save the path, so narrow and uneven that it was 

with the utmost difficulty one could get through. But} since fled. She was now daily expecting her father, 
through his course led him, and with the rising of the ; and she intended to urge him to quit his roving his 
sun he left the last habitation, and about noon arriv 7 and take his ease. Day after day flew by and he 





at the ‘ Profile,’ where, clearing a place among the} came not. Never before had he protonged his stay 
leaves, he gave his horse some provender, and seat-} a single day beyond the appointed time, but now 
ing liimself upon a stone, partook of his bread and} days and weeks rolled by and still he came not. 
cheese, washing it down with a draught from the} One evening as she was musing upon her father’s 
pond, with as good an appetite as when seated at} protracted stay, a rap at the door announced a visit- 
his richly spread table in town. After his horse was} or. She opened it, and in walked Mr. Stow. He po- 
sufficiently refreshed, he set off again, but it was} hitely informed her he had called to once more offer 
dark ere he emerged from the wood and found him-! his hand. She expressed her regret that he should 
self on the spot where now stand the ‘Iron Works;’} ever again resume a subject so repugnant to her feel- 
where then a single settler had made a ‘pitch,’ and} ings. She had given him her views, which were un- 
where he put up for the night. We need not follow | changeable. 

him on his journey. Suffice it, that at the end of} «You did,’ said he, ‘ give your views, and if re- 
two months he returned, having made it so profita-' port may be credited, your objections are now re- 
ble that he continued the business for four years, al-} moved. Rumor says your father died at a secluded 
ways passing through the ‘ Notch,’ and always dining} village in New Hampshire, some months since. That 
with * The Old Man of the Mountain.’ being the case, you can have no further objections.’ 


These four years were passed by Hannah and ; Hannah, though deeply affected by this sudden an- 
Harry at the cottage, or rather where the cottage had | nouncement, believed it a pretext to serve his pur- 
been, for Mr. Morris’ success with Harry’s ihahastry ° pose, again assured him it was all useless, and that 
and Hannah's economy, had enabled them not only ; she should esteem it a great favor if he would say 10 
to purchase the situation but to erect a neat and more | more on the subject. 
commodious dwelling. Here Hannah spent her time } | ‘ Follow your father, then, heartless one,’ said he, 
in attending to her household affairs, her garden and | at the same time drawing a dirk of enormous dimen- 
her little flock of villagers. She was endeared to} sions, and rushing towards her, would have buried it 
them, and the old and young folks looked upon her} in her bosom, had not his arm been arrested by 2” 
asa pattern of innocence and piety. | unseen hand, and before he had time to discover the 
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We must not suppose that a beautiful and amiable; cause of his failure, found himself prostrate on 
girl could pass four years in a country village with-' the floor, and Harry brandishing the deadly weapou 
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He cried for mercy, but Harry was 


above the body. 
tyo much exasperated to heed his cries, and would at 
once have buried it in his heart, but in his turn he 


found his hand stayed, also. 


‘ Mercy,’ cried Hannah, ‘ Harry, you would not 
' 99 


murder him. Oh, for Mercy’s sake, spare him! 

She never appealed to him in vain. He relinquish- 
ed bis hold, and Stow rose tohis feet, thanked them 
for sparing his life, and rushed from the house. ‘That 
night a splash was heard in the water, like some one 
filling from a bridge. Lights and boats were procur- 
ed, and a man picked up and conveyed to the near- 
est house. 
striking a stone in his leap, life was nearly extinct. 
His senses were partially restored, and in the few 
minutes allowed bim, he said his name was Stow, 
that he had long been attached to Hannah Morris, and 
had been rejected on the plea that her father required 
her whole care. In an hour of phrenzied excitement 
he had sworn revenge, and ascertaining the time of 
his return, bad way-laid him in the notch, and direct- 
ly under the ‘ profile,’ had murdered him! He 
dragged the body into the wood, and hid it among 
the rocks. 
for the sake of the daughter, but on reflection, thought 


best to possess himself of the horse and cart and 


make his way to Canada, but he then thought, prob- } 


ably, they might lead to his apprehension and he 
abandoned the idea. He then secured what valuables 


he could carry about his person, drove the horse to } 


the brink of the pond where the bank was steep and 


the water deep, loaded the cart with stones, and in‘ 


he pushed horse and load, to rise no more. He then 


made his way back to town, and suspicion had never | 


been fixed upon him. But bis conscience upbraided 
him. He came to the conclusion that that day should 
decide the fate of both, and if again refused he 
would rid the world of both. 
his spirit had fled ! 


The reader is already acquainted with 


He ceased to speak— 
Such was the confession of the 
dying man. 
his success. 


Hannah’s feelings, on the receipt of this horrid dis- | 
closure, can be better imagined than described. She | 
then understood Stow’s words, ‘ accompany your fa- : 


ther.” She congratulated herself on her escape, but 
deplored, bitterly deplored, his untimely end. 


ker was not distrusted. 


‘He has left the perplexities of this life,’ said she, . 
‘bat he sees my lonely and unprotected situation. | 


And oh! my dear, departed mother, if thy spirit is 
permitted to protect thy daughter, thou also knowest 
her second bereavement. But why should I mourn? 
His spirit has gone to join hers, and unitedly they will 
watch over and protect their daughter from the evils 
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In consequence of the stunning effects of } 


then } 


His first intention was to get rid of him | 


Her | 
father’s death weighed down her spirits, but her Ma- | 


te SS EE 


61 
and temptations of the world. And soon, I trust, I 
shall meet them in a world of happiness.’ 

Harry did not bear his master’s death with sa much 
fortitude. le stamped and raved like a madman, de- 
claring it his only wish, that he had driven the dirk 
to the murderer’s heart. 

‘ Remember,’ said Hannah, ‘that God 


‘thou shall not kill,’ and in sparing his life, you have 


has said 


preserved your hands bloodless, and we have discov- 
ered the fate of my poor father.’ 

Next day, Harry and Hannah, accompanied by 
Mr. Franklin, set out for the * Notch,’ to give the re- 
Mr. burial. On the 
third day they arrived at the blood-stained spot. It 
was a pleasant day, and the ‘Old Man,’ looked 


mains of Morris a christian 


pleasantly upon them, as if no bloody tragedy had 
been enacted withia his precinct. They readily 
discovered thi spot where the horse was drowned, 
> but not the least trace of the hody could they find. 
After exploring every nook and corner, and spending 
several hours in useless search, they were reluctantly 
compelled to prepare for their return, concluding the 


} body must have been devoured by some of the fero- 


~ 


; Clous beasts that inhabit those vast mountains. Some 
‘few weeks after her return, Hannah having fatigued 
herself in the garden, was seated beneath the bran- 
} ches of her favorite tree. 


LPS 


lier thoughis reverted to 
the loneliuess of her situation. She could not forbear 
calling upon her parents to witness her troubles. 
‘Unhappy child that I am,’ said she, ‘without a 
friend in this wide world!. Oh, that I had but a sin- 
} gle friend, with whom to tread life’s crooked path! 
Oh, that I might be allowed to join my beloved pa- 
, reats. 
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jut lam alone! My greatest comfort is the 
; belief that my parents are far more happy than they 
could be here, and.that soon I shall be permitted to 


join them. 


If t had but a single friend, I could wait 
with patience. Oh, George, my long lost George, 
where art thou? Has thy spirit, joined those of 
my parents? Oh, that mine was there, also. What 
a happy meeting! 
[ come,’ 


I come, Father, Mother, George, 


eo 


‘Hannah!’ said a voice behind, and turning to sce 
‘from whence it came,—‘ George !’ was all she could ut- 
ter. Reason, fora time, forsook its throne, and she 
; who had borne up under so many afflictions, lay sense- 
When she awoke to cen- 


sciousness, she found herselfupon her bed, and George 


less in the arms of her lover! 


} administering such remedies as were at hand, and poor 
old Harry flying about like one void of sease. 
‘It is George,’ said she, ‘ it is no delusive dream.’ 
‘No,’ said George, ‘it is no dream, but your own 
. George, and you know not the pleasure I have experien- 
- ced within the last half hour, to find by your own con- 
. fession that I am not forgotten.’ 
; Forgotten,’ said Hannah, ‘do vou imagine that wo- 
> man’s memory is so treachcrous as to forget the object 
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al we wren oe owre 


of her affections in four years? Do you suppose that 
when the female heart is once fixed upon a worthy ob- 


ject, itever forgets? But, oh George, you know not | 


the days and nights of misery 1 have experienced on 
your account.’ 

‘1 know it all,’ he replied, ‘and I come now to re- 
trieve a damaged character, and bind up your bleeding 
heart. Yes my—— 


‘ Mr. Morris has come, Mr. Morris has come!’ cried } 
Harry, rushing into the room, trembling with fright, and | 
doubting whether it was really Mr. Morris, or his ghost. | 


A rush of all three to the door followed this announce- 


ment, and judge of Hannah’s astonishment to meet her 


murdered father! She could not speak, neither did she 
again swoon, but warmly embracing, led him toa seat. 


Some minutes’ silence ensued, which was broken by Mr. | 


Morris. 

‘ George,’ said he, ‘ through the remarkable providence 
of God, I find myself here, but how it is that you are 
here, is more than 1 can define.’ 


‘There is nothing remarkable in that, I assure you, sir, | 
said George, ‘If have but this moment arrived, and was | 
aboutto make Hannah acquaiited with the particulars | 


of my absence, when your arrival was announced. 


‘Well,’ said Mr. Morris, ‘we will waive all explana- 


tions till Hannah can give us some refreshments, which ’ 


1 trust she cando readily,’ 


She waited for no second bidding, but flew to execute 
hiswish. ‘The happy family seated at the board, a bles- 
sing craved by Mr. Morris, the conversation ~naturally 
turned upon the appearance of his murdered self. He 
said he knew nothing after receiving the blow, for many 
hours, that when he did awake from his swoon, all was 
dark, and the rain was pouring down in torrents. All 
was like aconfused dream. He tried to rise, but the 
exertion was too much, and he again swooned, The sun 
was shining brightly, when he again awoke. All, as be- 
fore, was confusion, but by degrees, consciousness re- 
turned, and summoning all his strength, crawled from 
amoung the rocks,and with muca difficulty reached the 


road, where he sunk exhausted. After resting a short 
time, he crawled to the pond where he slaked his burn- 


ing thirst, and bathed his aching head. He was aware 
that he must reach some habitation, or soon perish, and 
after hours of toil and suffering, reached the spot alrea- 
dy mentioned as the site of the ‘Iron-works.’ Here he 
related his story, and after receiving the sympathy of the 
family and proper restoratives, was placed in bed, from 
which he arose not, until the end of two months. As 
soon as he was able to leave his bed, he set out, and by 
easy journeys had at length arrived at home. ‘ And 
now,’ said he, ‘let us hear your story, George.’ 


‘ After | left Hannah, the night before I left town, 1 
went home, collected my clothes, went to the wharf, 
where I found a vessel bound to the West Indies. I se- 
cured a passage, and left forever my country, unless en- 
abled by fortune, to compete with my proud and haughty 
uncle, I entered into speculation regardless of conse- 
quences, but fertune smiled propitiously upon me. Ev- 
ery thing in which I engaged turned to my advantage, 
and 1 becams what the world calls arich man. As soon 
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as I felt myself an equal with my uncle, f returned, and 
here lam. iconsider myself not only as wealthy, but 
in no respect his inferior. 1 have purchased your for. 
mer residence, and most of the furniture, and now, sir. 
with your consent, 1 am prepared to give youa home, 
and a home, too, endeared by all the recollections of by. 
gone years. Hannah’s consent I received while she de. 
plored my loss, under yonder tree.’ 

Itis only necessary to add, that they soon removed to 
their former residence, where they were received wit); 
heart-felt welcome, and where they lived to enjoy the 
; happiness so richly merited. ‘They made a present of 
the cottage to Harry, who with Mr, Franklin’s maid, 
’ Dorothy, made an agreeable old couple, Mr. Morris lived 
’ to see his children respected, and their society courted; 
and to see his little grand-childrenexpand from infancy 
to childhood, and many is the time he has related to them 
his adventures while peddling. While he lived, he nevy- 
er failed of paying his annual visit to the scene of his 
murder, as Hannah called it; and, as a matter of course, 
‘never failed of dining with the ‘Oty Man oF THe 
Mountain.’ L. G, 

February, 1846. 
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THE VILLAGE BURIAL. 


BY MISS 8S. A. HILL. 


; There were sad and sorrowful faces iu 
| the group which surrounded the little church. 
| Many anxious faces were cast to a little cot- 
‘tage, near by, whose time-beaten front and 
/moss-covered roof told of age; while the 
sweet jasmine twined its tendrils over the 
windows and around the low door, giving an 
air of beauty and elegance to the lowly dwel- 
ling, and the tall elms which stood in the 
yard waved their branches far above the 
roof which they sheltered. A sweet place 
was it truly. Manya tender thought and 
hallowed memory were linked with the par- 
sonage. Long years had Parson Duncan 
: broke the bread of life to the people of the 
quiet township of N., and the veriest prat- 
' tler of two years had learned to love the old 
, gray-haired man who had been the intimate 
of every family, and won their hearts by bis 
works of love and kindness. The bruise 
and bleeding spirit he had comforted, ané 
he bound up the heart of the mourner. He 
‘ had well known affliction by sad experience, 


; for one by one, the loved ones of his ow! 
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household had been laid in the sad and qui: 


et grave-yard, till only two were spared hun 
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He kissed the chastening rod with resigna- 
| son and his heart wound closer around his 
id 
| |, the blessed book, consoling truths, which 
' sould enable him to bid farewell to these 
' with meekness if they should be called from 
his embrace to their home above. 
| Years rolled on, and his children still liv- 
ed; and two fairer and sweeter flowers nev- 
op bloomed than the two fairy daughters of 
‘he minister. Hannah and KElilen were no- 
Jeeminded girls, and well did they repay 
their fond father for the love he lavished 


; -omaining treasures, and he songht to fi 


upon them, 

Ellen was a timid, 
aud she clung instinctively to her 
cuidance, and with a mother’s 


gentle girl, all love, 
sister for 


over-weene | 


ing love and tenderness did the gentle Han- , 
nah watch over the bright flower which | 
' of Weston & Co., and letters, too, the gos- 


seemed too frail to withstand the rude tem- 


pests of life ; and so the sweet girl was shel- 


tered from all the blight, and darkness, and 
sin of this wicked world, and thought not 


that on earth dwelt one less pure, less guile- | 


' less than herself; and as she lavished all the | 
' gushing tenderness of het heart upon her 
_ grey-haired father and gentle sister, she felt | 


that life was one glad, 
' love and joy. 


sun-shiny day of hope, } 


; 


: 


It was an evil day to the parsonage house- | 


hold, when Webber Weston became an in- | 


mate; bat who could have thought that in 
so noble a form, could have dwelt the spirit 
of evil? Not parson Duncan! 


took the young merchant to their table, and | 
soon to their hearts ; and the bright-eyed El- 
len soon learned to blush, when she heard 
his foot-fall. As the tall elms cast their 
elongated shadows far beyond the roof of the 
cottage, many anxious glances did she cast 
up the street to the store of the village mer- 
chant. 

And did Ellen Duncan unsolicited thus } 
lavish her affections? No; for the soft in- 
tonations of love had fallen like music upon | 
her ear, and she felt proud in the conscious | 
ness of possessing the love of one so good, 


No; nor : 
his unsuspecting daughters; and so they | 


¢ 
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so noble, as Weston. And the father blessed 
his sweet child, and thanked God that his 
dear one would be so happy ;"and Hannah's 


warm heart overflowed with love and thank- 


fulness at her sister’s happy prospects. Ma- 
ny glad thoughts were in their hearts, and 


beautiful dwellin 
across the 
which taste and ingenuity could 
procured to adorn the residence, they 
wondered that one so lowly as Ellen should 
be so fortunate, 


as the g of Weston arose 


way, and every embellishment 
invent was 


almost 


Ay,and the villagers, too, 
thoughtfully shook their heads as they saw 
the devotion with which the fair girl regard- 
ed the owner of the new cottage. Dark sur- 
mises were whispered around of visits made 
to the city, and of a dark-haired heiress with 
thousands at her command. Then there was 


an old uncle who was often seen at the store 


sips said, were exchanged with the young 


lady ; and each feared, they hardly knew 


» what, but no one whispered their thoughts 


to the gentle one they so much concerned. 
The building was completed, and still El- 
len had no doubts; and yet she wondered, 
why, now that all was ready, even the fur- 
nishings completed, that she was not invited 
formally to become its mistress. But then 
Webber was so full of business, and his 
house had cost much more than he anticipa- 


‘ted, and he must be off ina few weeks to 


} 
) 
‘ 
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the city again, as business of importance 
and so she herself 
framed excuses for his tardy remissness. 

It was a sunny morning in May, and El- 
‘len Duncan was standing before the cottage 
door, training the budding vines, her voice 
caroling in happiness scarce less joyful than 
the gay birds whose warbling melody filled 
the air, when the sound of an approaching 
carriage attracted her attention. In an in- 
stant an elegant barouche drew up before the 
door of the elegant mansion opposite, and 
' Mr. Weston alighted therefrom, and assisted 
‘afair lady from the carriage to the house, 
‘A merry, joyful taugh from the lips of the 
' fair stranger fell discordantly upon the ear 


claimed his attention ;— 
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of the sweet girl who stood anxiously watch- 
ing the re-appearance of Weston. A foot- 
step greeted her ear, and in a moment Han- 
nah’s arm was around her waist. Almost 
forcibly she drew her into the house; sad- 
ness was upon her heart and tears streamed 
from her eyes. 

“Ellen, dear Ellen, how came this to pass ? 
did you know it?” 

“ What, sister? what do you mean?” 

“ Weston is married, and that was his 
bride.” 

One deep sigh burst from the lips of 
the trembling girl, and fora moment she 
struggled with the deep emotions of her 
heart, then the bright color mantled on her 
cheek, and her eye flashed. Turning to 
the small mirror opposite, she arranged the 
beautiful curls over her neck and said, 

“ Hannah, dearest, it is past—never shall 
Webber Weston know that Ellen Duncan 


gave one sigh of regret at her disappoint-— 


ment; base, perfidious man ! | am free again,” 
and with a laugh she left the room. 


ery ill. But there stands one who fee!s deep. 


As the gentle breeze stirred the soft rine. 
lets from the placid brow where the hand «, 
affection had placed them, it seemed sad th), 
one so fair and lovely, should be so soon cy; 
down ; and now she was to be conveyed ty 
the cold—cold grave. Hark! the mufiled 
pealing bell! Oh, how solemn its disma| 
peal! and’ now comes the procession —teay. 
are in every eye,—for who would not wees 
when the young, the lovely and good are ¢»: 
down and borne to the grave? Sweet Eley! 
life’s storms were too severe for thee 1) 
bear, and so thou art broken down, and in tho 
quiet grave will rest serene, secure from ey. 


ly the pangs of remorse ; for wealth, did be 
sacrifice the prize of that true and loving 
heart; for gold did he renounce the precious 
gems of innocence and truth! 

God in mercy bind up the bleeding hears 
of the mourners, and wipe the tears from 
their sorrowing eyes, for their Ellen is no: 














dead ! she sleeps in peace, and her pure spir- 
it rejoices in the presence of the great Eter- 


The next day was the Sabbath—and the | 
have been tendered, and the last vibrations o! 


two sisters sat in the pew together, the bright 
rose upon Ellen’s cheek was as beautiful as 


the bell have died away. 


ever, and even Hannah was at a loss to know | 
ties of a village burial, which all the pomp 


how to construe the smile which sat upon the 
lips of her sister. 


Young Weston and his. 


wife were there, and as Ellen’s eye met that 
a sincerity in the grief of the stricken hear, 


which needs not the garb of sorrow to prove 


of the young man there was no timid diffi- 
dence; and as they met in the church-yard 
she extended the greeting hand to the young 
stranger and cheerfully bade her welcome. 


nal. ’Tisover. The last rites of affection 


There is a holy, 
hallowed feeling attendant upon the solemni- 


and grandeur of a city funeral can never im- 
part. ‘There is a truthfulness in the sorrow, 


its reality. Every heart isa mourner, and a 


-vacuiim is left in society. 


That night was asad one for Parson Dun- | 


can and his Hannah, and as they with sor- 
rowful faces glided around the low couch of 
their beautiful one, they felt she must die, 


and casts a sadness 


for the struggle which she had so bravely. 
conquered, was too much for the fragile 


form, and the stem of life was nearly wreck- 
ed from the root; and as the old man knelt 


by her side and prayed for her life, a low. 
murmur rose from the pillow, “ Not for that, | 


my father, ask it not.” The morning sun 
shone brightly in at the opened casement, 
and rested upon the pale face of the dead ! 


The passing bell tolls its solemn kne!! 
in every ear; it steals over hill and dale. 
upon every land- 
scape. Who would wish to die and be for- 
gotten? Let him meet death in the city, 
anda brief hour only will tell of his existence. 
But if thou wouldst wish to live in mem- 
ory after death, hie thee to the country, an! 
thy name will be inscribed upon every 
heart, and the chrystal tear-drop of affection 
will water the flowers which the hand of love 
shall plant upon the green sod thet cover: 
eth thee. 
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ALONE. 


There lies a deep and sealed well 
Withia yon leafy forest hid, 

Where pent and lonely waters swell 
Its confines chill and drear amid. 


it hears the birds on every spray 
Trill forth melodious notes of love ; 
it feels the warm sun’s seldom ray 
Glance on the stone its waves above. 


And quick the gladdened waters rush 
Tamultuous upward to the brink ; 

A seal is on their joyous gush, 
And back, repressed, they coldly shrink. 


Thus in their caverned space, apart, 
Closed from the eye of day they dwell — 
So, prisoned deep within my heart, 
The tides of quick affection swell. 


Each kindly glance, each kindly tone, 
To joy its swift pulsations sway ; 

But none may lift the veiling stone 
And give the franchised current way. 


Smite TuHov the rock, whose eye alone 
The hidden spring within may see, 
And bid the flood, resistless One, 
Flow forth, rejoicing unto Thee. 


-_——_— 





THE HOME OF OUR YOUTH. 


Know’st thou the land where the hardy green thistle. 
The red-blooming heath and hare-bell abound ; 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


FEMALE 
BYS. KR WU. 
Ou. give me the form that is graceful and fair, 
With a heart, full of feeling, that constant will prove— 


CHARMS. 


’ With a beautiful brow never clouded with care, 


4 


Anda lip ever lisping the language of love, 


Give me one in whose eves | ¢:n fancy there’s heaven, 
Where the angel-affections are sweetly eashrined— 
To which all the soul of expression i- given, 
A mirfor of modesty, mercy and mind. 


With a spirit that spurns at a tyrants control, 
When he tramples affection all gentle and true; 


Let her be of that lofty, that virtuous soul 


That would banish the wretch who to ruin would woo, 


And yet | would have her so modest and mild 
That she’d melt into tears when my sorrows | named—- 
That she’d blush when] praised, ke a beautful child, 
And sigh on my lips when | lovingly blamed, 


{ would have her as pure as the snow on the mount— 
As true as the smile thattoinfancy’s given— 

As pure asthe wave of the clirystaline fount, 
Yet as warm in the heartas the sunlight of heaven. 


With a mind cultivated, not boastingly wise, 
I could gaze on such beauty with exquisite bliss ; 
With her heart on her lips and her soul in her eyes— 
What more could | wish in dear woman than this ! 


To such a fair creature how blest could | kneel 
And pour out the passioniong leck’din my heart! 


’ An undying devotion my bosom could feel, 


Where oft o’er the mountain the shepherds shrill whistle } 


ls heard in the gloaming so sweetly to sound ? 

Know’st thou the land of mountain and flood, 

Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood ; 

Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
Aud her young ones are rocked on the high cairn-gorm!? 
Know’st thou the land where the cold Celtic wave 
Encircles the hill which its blue waters lave ; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 

And their spirits are light as their actions are free ? 

Tis the land of thy sire, ’tis the land of thy youth, 
Where first the young heart glowed in honor and truth : 


And thy feet and thy fancy roamed free from control. 
Then why does thy fancy still dwell in a clime 

Where love leads to madness, and madness to crime ; 
Where courage itself is more savage than brave, 
Where man is a despot, and woman aslave ? 

Are the daughters of Albion less worthy thy care, 
Less bright than Zuleika, less soft than Gulnare ? 

Ah, no! ’tis the magic that dweils in thy strain 


Gives life to the action and soul to the scene; [tell, 


And the deeds which they do and the tales which they 
Enchant us alone by the power of their spell. 

Then strike thy wild lyre, let it swell with the strain, 
Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again, 

Their past deeds of honor thy lays shall rehearse, 

And the fame of thy country revive in the verse. 
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; nois. 
Where the wild fire of genius first caught thy young soul, ; 


All pure and untainted by treacherous art. 


if angels are such in the high halls above, 
As gentle in spirit, as faithful and fair, 
Oh! who would not bow to the bondage of love! 
And who would not wish, ah! yes, sigh to be there! 


1f there’s ought on the earth that can rapture impart, 
That can clothe a bleak world in a mantle of bliss, 

‘Tis the charms, ’tis the exquisite soul, ‘trs the heart 
Of a woman as lovely and charming as this. 





~~ 





THE PIASA. 
AN INDIAN TRADITION OF ILLINOIS. 


No part of the United States, not even the 
High Lands of the Hudson, can vie, in wild 
and romantic scenery, with the bluff of Illi- 
On one side of the river, often at the 
water’s edge, a perpendicular wall of rock ri- 
ses tothe height of some hundred feet. Gen- 
erally, on the opposite shore, is a level bot- 
tom of prairie of several miles in width, ex- 
tending to asimilar bluff that runs parallel 
with the river. 

One of these ranges commences at Alton, 
and extends with a few intervals, for many 
iniles along the left bank of the Illinois. 

In descending the river to Alton, the trav- 
eler will observe a narrow ravine, through 
which a small stream discharges itself into 
the Mississippi. That stream is the Piasa. 
Its name is indian, and signifies in the lan- 
guage of the Illini, “ The bird that devours 
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men.” Near the mouth of that stream, on tim, when every bow was sprung, and cvep, 


the smooth and perpendicular face of the arrow sent to the feather into his body. Pj, 
bluff, at an elevation which no human art: sa uttered a wild, fearful scream, that ;. 
can reach, is cut the figure of an enormous sounded far over the opposite side of the ry. 
bird, with wings extended. : er, and expired. Onatoga was safe—not ») 
The bird which this figure represents, arrow, nor even the talons of the bird ha 
was called by the Indians, the Piasa, touched him. The Master of Lifein adm). 
and from this is derived the name of the ration of the noble deed of Onatoga, },.\ 
stream. The tradition of the Piasa is still held over him an invisible shield. In mer. 
current among the tribes of the Upper Miss- ory of this event, this image of Piasa wa; 
issippi and those who have inhabited the val- engraved on the face of the bluff. 
ley of the Illinois, and is briefly this: Many, Such is the Indian tradition. Of course 
thousand moons before the arrival of the pale Ido not vouch for its truth. This much, 
fuces, when the great Magalonyx and Masto- however, is certain, the figure of a large bir) 
don, whose bones are now dug up, were still cut into the solid rock, is still there, and at a 
living in the land of the “green prairies,” height that is perfectly inaccessible. How 
there existeda bird of such dimensions, that and for what purpose it was made, | leave 
he could easily carry off in his talons, a full; others to determine. Even at this day, an 
grown deer. Having obtained a taste of hu- Indian never passes that spot in his canoe 
man flesh, from that time he would prey up- without firing his gun at the figure of the 
on nothing else. He was artless as he was. bird. | 
powerful: would dart suddenly and unex-) The marks of balls on the rocks are almos' 
pectedly upon an Indian, bear him off to one innumerable. Near the close of May last, | 
of the caves of the bluff and devour him. ; was induced to visit the bluffs below 1) 
Hundreds of warriors attempted for years to mouth of the Illinois river, above that of t!y 
destroy him, but without success. Villages Piasa. My curiosity was principally dircct- 
were nearly depopulated, and consternation ed to the examinatian of the cave connected 
spread through all the tribes of the Illini. At} with the above tradition, as one of those t 
length, Onatoga, a chief whose fame exiend- | which the bird had carried his human vie- 
ed as a warrior even beyond the great lakes, | tims. Preceded by an intelligent guide, who 
separating himself from the rest of his tribe, } carried a spade, I set out on my excursion. 
fasted in solitude for the space of a whole} The cave was extremely difficult of access, 
moon, and prayed to the Great Spirit, the and at one point of our progress | stood at 
master of life, that He would protect’ his | an elevation of more than one hundred aad 
children from the Piasa. Onthe last night) fifty feet, on the face of the bluff, with barely 
of his fast, the Great Spirit appeared to him | room to sustain one’s feet. The unbroken 
in a dream, and directed him to select twenty | wall towered above me, while below was the 
of his best warriors, each armed with a bow river. Aftera long and perilous clamberin: 
and a poisoned arrow, and conceal them in) we reached the cave, which was about filly 
a designated spot. Near the place of their; feet above the suriace of the river. By aid 
concealment another warrior was to stand in? of a long pole placed on the projecting rock, 
open view as a victim for the Piasa, which | and the upper end touching the mouth of the 
they must shoot the instant that he pounced | cave, we succeeded in entering it. Nothtnz 
upon his prey. ‘ could be more impressive than the view fron 
When the chief awoke in the morning, he , the entrance of this cavern. The Mississip- 
thauked the Great Spirit, and returning to. pi was rolling in silent grandeur beneath us: 
his tribe, toldthem his dream. The war-, high above our heads a single cedar hang ' 
riors were quickly selected and placed inam-' branches over the cliff, on the blasted top 0! 
bush as directed. Onatoga offered himself, which was perched a bald eagle. No other 
as the victim. He was willing to die for his) sound or sign of life was near us. A Sal 
tribe. Placing himself in open view of the bath stillness rested upon the scene, net 4 
bluff, he soon saw the Piasa perched on the | cloud was in the heavens, not a breath of a\' 
cli eyeing his prey. Onatoga drew up his’ was stirring. The broad Mississippi lay be 
manly form to the utmost height, and plac- fore us, calm and smooth as a lake, and the 
ing his foot firmly upon the earth, began to landscape presented the same wild aspect 2 
chant the death song of a warrior. A mo- it did before it had met the eye of the whi! 
ment after, the Piasa rose into the air, and man. The roof of the cavern was vaulicé 
swift as the thunderbolt, darted down upon the top of it being hardly less than twen'y 
the chief. Scartely hed he reached his vic- | five feet in height. The shape of the ©" 
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was irregular, but as far as 1 could judge, 
the bottom would average twenty by thirty 
feet. The floor of this cave throughout its 
whole extent was a mass of human bones ; 
skulls and other bones were mingled togeth- 
er in the utmost confusion. ‘To what length 
they extend Iam unable to decide, but we 
dug to the depth of ever three feet in every 
quarter of the cavern, and still we found on- 
jy bones. The remains of thousands must 
have been deposited there. How and by 
whom, and for what purpose, it is impossible 
even to conjecture. J. C. 
Chicago, 1846. 


THE BRIDAL EVE. 





One Summer night, the blaze of many | 


lights, streaming from the windows of an old 
mansion, perched yonder among the rocks 


and woods, flashed far over the dark waters . 


of Lake Champlain. 

In a quiet and comfortable chamber of that 
mansion, a party of British officers, sitting 
around a table spread with wines and viands, 
discussed a topic of some interest if it was 
not the most important in the world, while 
the tread of the dancers shook the floor of 
the adjoining room. 


Yes, while all was gayety and dancing | 


and music in the largest hall of the old man- 


sion, whose hundred lights glanced far over | 
the waters of Champlain—here in this quiet | 
room, with the cool evening breeze blowing 


in their faces thro’ the opened windows, here 
this party of British officers had assembled 
to discuss their wines and their favorite topic. 

That topic was—the comparative beauty 
of the women of the world. 

“ As for me,” said a handsome young En- 
sign, “* 1 will match the voluptuous forms and 
dark eyes of Italy against the beauties of all 
the world !” 

“ And I,” said a bronzed old veteran, who 
had risen to the Colonelcy by his long ser- 
vice and hard fighting; “ and I have a pretty 
lass of a daughter there in England, whose 
blue eyes and flaxen hair would shame your 
tragic beauties of Italy into very ugliness.” 


“T have served in India, as you all must | 


know,” said the Major, who sat next to the 


. ¢ 
veteran, “and I will confess, that I never ' 


saw painting or statue, much less living wo- 


man, half so lovely as some of those Hindoo | 


maidens, bending down with waterlilies in 
their hands; bending down by the light of 
torches, over the dark waves of the Ganges.” 

And thus, one after another, Ensign, Colo- 
nel, and Major, had given their opinion, un- 


il that young American Refugee yonder at | 


the foot of the table, is left to decide the ar- 

-gument. That American—for I blush to 
say it—handsome young fellow as he is, with 
a face full of manly beauty, deep blue CVes, 
ruddy cheeks, and glossy brown hair; that 
American is a Refugee, and a captain in the 
British Army. He wore the handsome scar- 
let coat the glittering epaulette, lace ruffles in 
his bosom, and around his wrists. 

“ Come, Captain, pass the wine this way!” 
shouted the Ensign; “pass the wine and 
decide this great question! Which are the 
most beautiful: the red cheeks of Merry 

} England, the dark eyes of Italy, or the grace- 
-ful forms of Hindoostan ?” 

The Captain hesitated for d moment, and 
then tossing off a bumper of old Madeira, 
somewhat flushed as he was with wine, re- 
plied : 

“ Mould your three models of beauty,your 
English lass, your Italian queen, your Hin- 
doo nymph, into one, and add to their charms 
a thousand graces of color and form and fea- 
tures, and ] would not compare this perfec- 
tion of loveliness for a single moment, with 
;the wild artless beauty of—an American 
: Girl.” 

- The laugh of the three officers for a mo- 
‘ment drowned the echo of the dance in the 
next room. 

“Compare his Amerivan milkmaid with 
the women of Italy!” 

“ Or the lass of England !” 
>  Orthe graceful Hindoo girl !” 

/ . This laughing scorn of the British officers 
' stung the handsome Refugee to the quick. 
/ Hark ye!” he cried, half rising from his 
‘seat, with a flushed brow, but a deep and de- 
liberate voice ; “ To-morrow, I marry a wife: 
an American girl! To-night, at midnight 
too, that American girl will join the dancers, 
_in the next room. You shall see her—you 
shall judge for yourselves! Whether the 
' American woman is not the most beautiful 
in the world !” 
; There was something in the manner of 
‘the young Refugee, more than in the nature 
‘of his information, that arrested the attention 
of his brother officers. Fora moment they 
: were silent. 
; We have heard something of your mar- 
_riage, Captain,” said the gay Ensign, “ but 
: we did not think it would occur so suddenly. 
/ Only think of it! To-morrow you will 
’ gone—settled—verdict brought in—sentence 
/passed—a married man! But tell me ?— 
: How will your lady-love be brought to this 
‘ house to-night? Ithought she resided with- 
in the rebel lines 2” 
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‘So she does reside there! But I have 
sent a messenger—a friendly Indian chief, 
on whom I can place the utinost dependence 


—to bring her from her present home, at_ 


dead of night, thro’ the forest, to this man- 
sion. He is to return bv twelve; it is now 


” 


half past eleven! 


“Friendly Indian!” echoed the veteran | 
Colonel; * Rather an odd guardian for a_ 


pretty wornan !—-Quite an original idea of a 


Duenna, | vow! 


“And you will match this lady against all | 


the world for beauty ?” said the Major. 


this hundred guineas which I Jay upon the 
table, shall serve ‘our mess’ for wines, for a 
month to cowe!. Batif you do agree with 


me—as without a doubt you will—then you | 
to come to meet him! 


are to replace this gold with a hundred guin- 
eas of your own.” 

“ Agreed ! 
Colonel and the two other officers. 


And in that moment—while the door-way | 


was thronged by fair ladies and gay officers, 
attracted from the aext room by the debate— 
as that young Refugee stood with one hand 
resting upon the little pile of gold, his ruddy 
face grew suddenly pale as a shroud, his blue 
eyes dilated until they were each encircled 
by a iine of white enamel, he remained stan- 
ding there, as if frozen to stone. 

“ Why, Captain, what is the matter?” cried 
the Colonel, starting up in alarm, “ do 
you see a ghost, that you stand gazing there 
at the blank wall ?” . 

The other officers also started up in alarm | 
also asked the cause of this singular demean- | 


eee 


or, but still for the spgce of a minute or more | 
the Refugee Captain stood there, more like a | 
dead man, suddenly recalled to life, thana’ 
living being. 


) 
5 


That moment passed, he sat down with a. 
cold shiver; made a strong effort as if to com- 
mand his reason ; and then gave utterance to ' 
a forced laugh. 


“Ha, ha! See how I’ve frightened you !” | 
he said—and then laughed that cold, unnat- | 
ural, hollow laugh again. ; 


; 


And yet, half an hour from that : time, he ' 


ture which he had seen drawn upon that blank | 
wainscolted wall, as if by some supernatural ; 
hand. 


But now, with the wine cup in his hand,he | 
tured from one comrade and another, | 
uttering some forced jest, or looking to- 
wards the door-way, crowded by officers and ' 
Indies, he gaily invited them to share in this ' 


; 


Sreely confessed the nature of that horrid pic- 
; 
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urging through the crowd of ladies throng- 


“ Yes, and if you do not agree with me, the Bride to-morrow? Perhaps the Indian 
has left herin the next room, or in one of 
the other halls of the old mansion, or perhaps 


—but the thought is a foolish one—she has 


It is a wager!” chorused the 
solitary Indian stood there, at the head of the 


‘the way? I know the forest is dark, and the 


the la 
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remarkable argument: Which were the 
most beautiful women in the world ? 

As he spoke, the hour struck. 

Twelve o’tlock was there, and with ita 
footstep, and then a bold Indian form came 


ing yonder door-way. 

Silently, his arms folded on his war blank- 
et, a look of calm stoicism on his dusky 
brow, the Indian advanced along the room, 
and stood at the head of the table. There 
was no lady with him! 

Where is the fair girl ? She who is to be 


refused to obey her lover’s request—refused 


There was something awful in the deep si- 
lence that reigned through the room, as the 


table, gazing silently in the lover’s fuce. 

“ Where isshe?” at length gasped the 
Refugee. “She has not refused to come ?— 
Tell me—has any accident befallen her by 


wild path most difficult—tell me: where is 
dy for whom I sent you into the Rebel 

lines ?” 
For a moment, as the strange horror of that 
lover’s face was before him, the Indian was 


silent. Then, as his answer seemed trem- , 
bling on his lips, the ladies in yon door-way, ‘ 
_ the officers from the ball-room, and the party h 
round the table, formed a group around the " 
'twocentral figures—the Indian standing at ‘ 
the head of the table, his arms folded in his to 
war-blanket—that young officer, half rising al 
from his seat, his lips parted, his face ashy, de 
his clenched hands resting on the dark ma- he 
hogany of the table. ; th 
The Indian answered first by an action, cy. 
then by a word. hos 


First the action: Slowly drawing his right 
hand from his war blanket, he held it in the 
light. That right hand clatched with blood- 
stained fingers a bleeding scalp, and long and 
glossy locks of beautiful dark hair! 

Then came the word: “ Young warrior 
sent the red man for the scalp of the pale- 
faced squaw! Here itis!” 

Yes—the rude savage had mistaken his 
message! Instead of bringing the bride to 
her lover’s arms,he had gone on his way, de- 
termined to bring oo! scalp of the victim to 
the grasp of her pale face enemy. . 

Not ove a sib distastiod the deep silence whe 
of that dreadful moment. Look there ! The peeu 
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lover rises, presses that long hair—so black, | than that course of independent action which has con- 


so glossy, so beautiful—to his heart, and then 
—as though a huge weight, falling on his 
brain, had crushed him, fell with one dead 
sound on the hard floor. 

He lay there—stiff, and pale, and cold— 
his clenched right hand still clutching the 
bloody scalp and the long black hair falling in 
glossy tresses over the floor ! 

This was the bridal eve! 

Now tell me, my friends, you who have 
heard some silly and ignorant pretender pit- 
ifully complain of the destitution of Legend, 
Poetry, Romance, which characterises our 
National History—tell me, did you ever read 
a tradition of England, or France, or Italy, or 
Spain, or any ‘and under the Heavens, that 
might, in point of awful tragedy, compare 
with the simple history of David Jones and 
Jane McCrea? For itis buta scene from 
this narrative, with which you have all been 
familiar from childhood, thatI have given 
rou. 

When the bridegroom, flung there on the 
floor, with the bloody scalp and long dark 


tresses in her hands, arose again to the terri- | 


ble consciousness of life—these words trem- 
bled from his lips, in a faintand husky whis- 
per: 


“Do you remember now, half an hour ago ; edge in no other. 


—I stood there—by the table—silent, and | origin, and although hé owes his parentage to Britain, 


sequently been generated. 

We are of the race perhaps the most distinguished 
that ever existed. From its origin to the present time 
it has been noted for activity and bravery. Its early 
character may be seen ata glance in their reply to 
Alexander, When asked what they most feared, they 
said:—‘*‘We fear nothing save that the heavens fal! 
on us and destroy us.’? With the Anglo-Saxon race 
has originated nearly all those noble conceptions—by 
them have been accomplished nearly all those splen- 
did achievements—which have resulted so signally in 
Although a distinct race, and 
possessing characteristics peculiar only to itself, there 


blessing mankind. 


is, notwithstanding, a great variety in its descendants. 
England is indeed mighty—she proudly boasts as 
mistress of the seas—the thunder of her arms is heard 
from East to West, and from North to South—the sun 
in his course never ceases to shine on some part of 
her domain—yet with all her power, both civil and 


'military—though she may have extended her sway 
’ over a great part of the world, and be still trampling 
on the nations of the East almost with impunity— 


she is not invincible. The sturdy son of New En- 
gland has proudly borne off the palm ; has humbled 
her pride ; he has plucked from her bright coronet 
its most glittering gem, while she humbly acknowl- 


, edges in him a superiority which she will acknowl- 


pale, and horror-stricken—while you all star- ' 


ted up round me, asking me what horrid : His manners—his habits—his very nature is unlike 


Then, oh then, I beheld the | that of any other. 


sight I saw ? 
horrid scene—thai home, yonder by the Hud- 


son river, mounting to Heaven in the smoke | 
The red forms of Indians going | 


and flames! 


to and fro, amid the flame and smoke—tom- | 


ahawk and torch in hand! 
dead bodies and smoking embers, I beheld 
her form—my bride—for whom I had sent 
the messenger—kneeling, pleading for mer- 


There, id 3 
ere, amid | fal fold. 


cy,even as the tomahawk crashed into her | : 
of his own right hand, an Empire more powerful than 


brain! ” 

As the horrid picture again came o’er his 
mind, he sank senseless again, still clutching 
that terrible memorial—the bloody scalp and 
long black hair ! 

That was an awful Bripat Eve!! 6.1. 





SPIRIT OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Ina country like ours, untrammeled by the dis- ; 


tinctions of royalty—where no undue regard is paid | 
The hazards they were to run, the very grandeur of 


to birthright—where titles are conferred or withheld 
at the pleasure of the people--where honor and res- 
pectability are made equally accessible to all, and 
where every man is called upon to act for himself, no 
peculiarity is more striking, no effect more beneficial, 


The American, although of Saxon 
would seem to belong to another and distict class. 


To him was assigned by Provi- 
dence a task of extreme difliculty—by him was ac- 
complished an object never before thought practicable. 
He was to cross the deep. By him a new world was 
to be peopled. He was to convert the forest into a 
He was to sever bya single stroke 
those tyrannical chains which might have fallen fast 
about him, and the still stronger ties that bound him 
to his mother country. He was to erect by the might 


any other on the face of the globe. Our fathers,when 
driven from their homes in England, found a peaceful 
abode in Holland. There they remained twelve years. 
There, on the fertile plains or in the great cities of 
Holland, they might have remained, and there any 
other race would have remained. But to cross the 
stormy deep—to go to savage shores—to find a home 
for their posterity in a new world—to create a new 
Empire—was an enterprise well suited to their taste. 


the scheme, the difficulties they were to encounter, 
were the food for Saxon spirits, They undertook 
their task with an ardor equal to the enterprise. 
They crossed the ocean, The forests onee teeming 
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with savages and wild beasts, have given place to probably gone down into the ocean's deep, by sudden 
populons cities and thriving villages—the home of the contact with icebergs, especially during the prevalence 
happy and the brave. ‘They consider no bond so sa- | of fogs. The steamship President, of which a large 
cred that it should be preserved at the price of freed- | majority of readers are yet familiar with her unsolved 
om,or rather than receive anything like tyranny from | mysterious exit, doubtless came in collision with, and 
the mother country, they at once burst its bonds and probably was hemmed in and overwhelmed by ice- 
the ties of relationship. _ bergs. 

Difficult as may have been their task,they committed , Bat to return to their formation, it is only necessa- 
one of no leas consequence to their posterity. To ‘y to add several causes attributed to their primary 
establish a government on the inalienable rights of | origin, not generally known, or perhaps tho’t of, ani 
man, was indeed a now thing under the sun: 1t was indeed, reasonable ones too, as all will admit. Now, 
aiming a blow which might shake the foundations of | W¢ all know that salt water will not freeze, so as to 
the thrones of Europe, aye of the world. For them ) present that smoothness, hardness and consistency, 
to perpetuate it was to carry on war in principle at that fresh will, and for such reason, the nucleus of 
least with the rest of mankind. This they have ; their ‘‘small beginning’ cannot have any reference to 
done. And though now we are comparatively a qui-; salt water, as an agent in their formation, whatever. 
et people, the same independence of action, the same ; But away to the frigid zone, that cold, bleak and in- 
determination of purpose, is visible. The fire which hospitable region, can the reader turn his undivided 
burned in the breasts of our fathers, is in ours, and | attention, from whence their formation can be relied 
though for the present it may be dormant, we need , Ypon with more substantial opinion. Amid that bleak 
only to be placed in circutnstances like theirs, to see > country, where the mountains, bills and valleys, stri- 
it glow with original fervor. C.G. FP. | kingly assimilate to those in Switzerland and Iceland 
?on the continent of Europe ; and where ‘‘Old So!” 
ICEBERGS—THEIR SUPPOSED ORIGIN AND. illaminates but for a period of temporary respite, tho 

FORMATION. large quantities of snow and ice, which have accu- 
Many conjectural causes have been assigned to ac- ; mulated during the progression of past centuries, have 
count for those immense, ponderous and magnificent served to heap upon those hills and mountains frigid 
piles, called icebergs, or otherwise ‘“‘mountains of the ; masses of snow and ice, which, during the rainy pe- 
ocean,’? which float in countless numbers, during | riods, anc intense cold which all the time prevails, 
heavy gales, and in the season of those gales, that render them harder than adamant. When raining, 
rage fiercely, from the Northern or Frozen Ocean, avalanches occur, by which means large and small 
Greenland and Spitzbergen into tho Atlantic. And , pieces of ice, tumbled from their summits, glide in 
there, by assuming various shapes and shapeless ; detached masses into the sea; similar to the rock spo- 
masses, serve to warn the stout-hearted and vigilant } ken of in SacredWrit, as being’hewn out of the moun- 
mariner of his close proximity to impending and some- } tain, ‘‘and that grew until it filled the whole earth,”’ 
times overwhelming danger, When eneountered on. iceborgs may be said to partake of the same quality, 
the sea by the lone ship, the effect of a concussion is though on a much more limited and cotracted sphere 
powerful, violent and annihilating. Yet when seen of enlargement. So sooh as their reception into the 
upon the ocean by moonlight, while sailing along by | ocean, the great quantity of snow which falls upon 
a fair breeze, with every thing given to the influence their surface, together with rain and cold, renders 
of the wind, whether near or in the far-off distance, their increase progressing. H, 
the reverse is experienced. Seen then, while the sient 
act or, me ane wary metab hele, tisha 3 | Parents who endeavor to protect their children 
ous Violence against their rough, smooth and glass-like F lab F ponte ie at bade, 

; Tal rom labor, and encourage them to seek self indu 
sides, scattering ina dense foam the water in every A Pita ae 

pee ; , gence, instead of animating them to become as indus 
direction, isa sight once seen to be remembered. | 


> tri ful ible, are fooli tal 
Their most beautifully variegated hues and clear | trious and useful as possible, are foolishly and certain 


transparency, together with their great altitude, ren- | ly set. — on ae oe —-. 
der them objects of wonder to the beholder. To ; pee Ee a art Cy 
ope uanpracticed in nautical skill, their appearance 
is often deceptive, not only assuming in form the ap- | We are covered all over except the face, and ye 
pearance of a huge floating bethe!, with all the other | this is as much disguised as any part of the humao 
appliances attached thereto; but often, as the exter- frame; it is not hid with a mask, or veiled with us- 
nal outlines seem tobe, (by any illusion of fancy } transparent drapery, but it is covered by artilic® 
perhaps some would say,) the /ac simile of a ship | locks, masked with mock gravity, or veiled with ' 
running before the wind, Many an ill-fated ship has» meaning smiles. 
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THE GREEN 


DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


The shelter and protection of a free government 


7 


‘jemand awakened and grateful energies. 


Since 
bis welfare isinvolved in the virtue and intelligence 


Ef its subjects, the character and habits of every 


hnember of the human family, are of importance. I 


magine that I hear from some of the young and | 


isprightly of my sex, the inquiry, ‘Why need we 
; sitet ourselves in the affairs of politicians? what 
B hare have we in the destinies of our country!’ 
} ‘rhs same share that the rill has in the rivulet, and 


Should every little streamlet 


Phe rivulet in the sea. 
Prhat dispenses the fertility—the oceans, bearing com- 
werce and wealth upon its never ending tide. 
° 

‘man possesses an agency w 


The young fountains of the mind 


hich the ancient republics 
Snever discovered. 
Bare given in charge to her, 
‘eweetness or bitterness, ere they have chosen the 

channels where to flow, or learned to murmur _ their 
F story to the time-worn pebble. Greece, that disciple 
worshiper of wisdom, neglected to appreciate } 


} 


ha 
‘the value of the feebler sex, or to believe that they 


| who had the moulding of the whole mass of mind in 
| its formation, might help to infuse a principle of per- } 
" manence into national existence. 


Rome in her wolf- 
nursed greatness, in her fierce democracy, in the 
corruption of her imperial purple, despised the mor- 
' a strength that lay hidden under physical weakness. 


—— 


— 


| ut our country has conceded everything, the bless- 
q ings of e 


ducation, the equality of companionship, the 
iluxury of benevolence, the confidence of a culturer’s 
4 office to those young budsof being, in whom is her 
wealth and her hope. What does she require of our 
Psexinreturn for these courtesies? Has she nota 


right to expect that we give our hands to every cause 


ees ees eee 


p of peace and truth—that we nurse the plants of tem-' 
perance and purity—that we frown on every inroad > 

) of disorder and vice—that we labor in places where ° 

jour lot may be cast, as a gentle teacher of wisdom 

sand charity, and that we hold ourselvés, in domestic 
|Privacy, the guardians of those principles which the 
, age defends in the halls of legislation, and the priests 


© of Jehovah upon the walls of Zion.---.4 Lady. 





stillness of! 


Prayer is the peace of our Spirit, the 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 


c 


i OUT 


meditation, the rest of our cures, the calin © 
lempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet of mind, of 
untroubled thoughts 


‘he sister of meekness. 


; itisthe daughter of charity, and 





If you feel inclined to exercise your vengeance 
*2inst any one that has deeply injared you, take the 


'st opportunity of doing hima service. If he has 


1 ’ 
the revere 


ny feeling, you vw il] wound him te 


s 





oe ee 





Oe 


Wo- 
? : : : 
>that music painfully gay, and those quiet nooks and 


She can tinge them with 


ee 


- aration from her friends to 
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MOUNTAIN GEM. 


THE BALL ROOM AND HOME. 


A ball room! 
how hackneyed in novels, how trifling in ordinary 


What a scene of commonplace ! 


t 


life; and yet ball rooms have a character and senti- 
ment of their own for all tempers and ages. Some- 
, thing in the lights, the crowds, the music, conduces to 
stir up many of the thoughts that belong to fancy 
and romance. It is a melancholy scene to men af- 


ter acertain age. It revives many of those more 


! lighter and more graceful images connected with the 
> warm desires of youth; shadows that crossed us, and 
‘seemed, love, but were not; having mach of the 
‘sorry at the fountain head, where would be the river ' 


grace and charm, but none of the passion and tragedy 
of love. 
lections are connected with those chalked floors, and 


So many of our earliest and gentlest recol- 


- corners, where the talk that hovers about the heart, 
and does not touch it, has been held. 


Apart and unsympathising in that austerer wisdom 
which comes to us after deep passions have been ex- 
cited, we see form after form, chasing the butterflies 


that dazzle us no longer, among the flowers that have 


evermore lost their fragrance. Somehow or other, it 
is one of the scenes that remind us most forcibly of 
the loss of youth! We are brought so closely in con- 
tact with the young and with the short-lived pleas- 
ures that once pleased us, and are forfeited all bloom. 
Happy the man who turns from ‘‘the tinkling cym- 
bal’? and ‘‘the gallary of pictures,’’ and can think of 


some watchful eye and some kind heart at home. 





The Missionary’s Wife.—There is something 
exceedingly interesting in a missionariy’s wife. I saw 


much of the Missionaries abroad, and made many 


» warm friends among them, and I repeat it, there is 


something very interesting in a missionary’s wife. 
She who was cherished as a plant that the winds 
must not breathe on too rude!y, recovers from the sep- 
find herself ina land of 
barbarians, where her loud cry of distress can never 
reach their ears. New ties twine around her heart, 
and the tender and helpless girl changes her very na- 
nature, and becomes the staff and support of man. 
In his hours of despondency she raises his drooping 
spirits, she bathes his aching head, and smooths his 
pillow of sickness. I have entered her dwelling, and 
have been welcomed as a brother; have answered her 
hurried, anxious, and eager questions; and sometimes 
when I have known any of her friends at home, J 
have been for a moment more than recompensed for 
ali the toils and privations of a traveler in the east. 
And when Ideft her dwelling it was with a migd 
whom she 


Incidents 


burthened with remembrances to friends 


perhaps will newer ne again. — Vi, pnhon’s 


i’ ; 
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TO OUR PATRONS. : ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

We wish it distinctly understood that the terms of © The Transcript copies from the London Sun a Pleas. 
the Gem are payment in advance; and when a de- | ant sketch of Daniel Webster, which concludes wy), 
viation from this rule is made, it is done for accom- the following amusing anecdote of this remark,}), 
modation---presuming and believing that the subscri- | ™4N": 
ber will, in good faith, remit the amount of his sub- | “The distinguished man, just before Layfayett’, 
scription at the earliest convenient moment possible. | last visit to America, formed one of a fishing party \, 
No agent is authorized to say to subscribers that they | lk el ya gs ya — to 49 r 
need not pay till the end of six months ora year, and | be acs ais . Pere © Die ap. 
that he shall then call for the pay. If any one has proaching ny and during his occupation of hau)ing 
done so, he has overstepped the bounds of his com- UP Co¢fish and tautog, he was observed to be very a). 
mission. The Gem, is published at a price which wil] , 8tfacted. It appeared afterwards that he must hay. 
hardly defray the actual cost; and it is only with strict , been studying a partof hisspeech in which he of. 
economy and entire promptness of payment, that its , terwards addressed Lafayette, for a gentleman who 
publication can be continued in a healthy state. It is 4S fishing next ase sisaighiy him pulling in his line, 
therefore for the interest of the subscriber as well as | hand over hand, with ex; saa aed »asifa large fish 
ee ee De or dies Atlaog o 
scription one day longer nis actually necessary. | . gth the 
Money may be enclosed in a letter sper fi ib fish was seen approaching the surface and gleaming 
the mail at our risk and expense. through the green waters, like a lively bladder of 
| quicksilver; still Webster’s face gave no smiling wel. 





5 : 
‘ / come; but just as the fish came to the sarface, he 
Tue Moruer’s or New ENGLAND.--A corres- ; 

res~ ' burst out with ‘* Venerable man! the representative 


pondent of the New Orleans Picayune, in a letter to ‘ ai 
‘ ef two hemispheres, welcome to our shores!’’ and 
the late celebration of Forefather’s Day at Plymouth } d Fi Salen ¢ rt ae 
oe own flapped the ‘monster cod’ on the deck! 

—thus in just terms alludes to the MorHeERrs among | 
the Pilgrims : oy 

**‘Ah! the motuers of those times!—unknown to Anecdotes will occasionally serve for amusement, 
fame, forgotten in remembrance---how much we owe } or maxims for confirmation; but a book o anecdotes 
them! The courage, fortitude and wisdom of Capt. } or maxims, ora man eternally with them in his 
Miles Standish, and a few other men, of the little ; mouth, is like an apothecary’s shop, that smells more 
band of Pilgrims, are blazoned, as it were, in letters ; of sickness than health, of death than life. Anec- 
of gold, by their grateful descendants, but nothing is | dotes, maxims, wit, repartee, should be seldom and 
said of Susannah White, who with the dear encum- : sparingly used. Good sense is always as acceptable 
brance of a new born child, not only sustained her 48 it is excellent, and is sterling currency, always 
own spirits, bat cheered and reanimated the drooping , sought and appreciated. 
spirits of her husband. And so, too, of the other: 
WOMEN in the company---heroines all-—shall they } 
have no Old Mortality to rescue their sayings and do- 
ings from oblivion? Arouse, ye Walter Scotts of | 
young America! take up your pens and do these noble | 
females justice! 
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Learning, if rightly applied, makes a young man 
thinking, attentive and industrious, confident aud 
wary, an old man cheerful and reserved. "Tis an 
ornament in prosperity, a refuge in adversity, an en- 
tertainment at all times; it cheers in solitude, and 


; , meditates upon a throne. 
Beauty is never so lovely and attractive as when ; 


itis hidden beneath the veil of retiring modesty. ' 
The most beautiful flower of the garden, the one that ° 
most attractsand charms the senses, never appears | 
so lovely as when it is beheld sweetly peeping from 

amidst its curtain of green leaves, which serves to. 
partially protect it from the sun and elements, and 

render its charms doubly interesting and beautiful. : 


SP 








Every thing which tends to discompose or agitate 
the mind, whether it be excessive sorrow, rage 0! 
fear, envy or revenge, love or despair—in shir", 
whatever acts violently on our mental faculties, tends 
to injure the health. 








; Hfe that never changed any of his opinions, neve! 


A dash of hamor is never so pleasant as when it ; corrected any of his mistakes; and he who was neve’ 
occurs in the midst of a serious strainj®as the green | wise enough to find out any mistakes in himself, w' 
spots scattered on the Alps delight the eye from their | not be charitable enough to excuse what he rechovs 
contrast with the snow around them. mistakes in others. 
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** There stood the maiden, gleaming all silver white in the light of the moon.’’— Page 77. 
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LORELEY, A RHINE LEGEND. 
[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


From yon rock’s topmost height, 
Where sleeps the fair moonshine, 
Looks dowa a lady bright, 
On the dark-flowing Rhine. 


She looketh down and over; 
She looketh far and wide, 
W here’er the white sails hover :— 


Youth, turn thine eyes aside ! 


Fair though her smiles be to thee, 
Beware the spel! she flings; 

She smiles but to undo thee; 
With siren heart she singe. 


She looketh on the river 
As if she looked on thee : 
Heed not the false deceiver; 
Be deaf, be blind, and flee. 


For thus she looks on strangers all 
With witching eyes and bright, 

While her streaming locks around her fall 
In a dance of golden light. 


less, with his arms stretched out towards her, 
gazing upon her as on a star, till his little 
skiff was borne upon the sharp rocks, and 
the whirlpool threw its gigantic arms around 
the youth, and drew him w its breast. But 
the lonely Loreley only looked down upon 
the scene as if it pleased her, aad, smiling 
like a child from under her beautiful long 
hair, threw down fresh pebbles into the boil- 
ing whirlpool. 

The huntsman raised his bugle-horn, and 
blew so wildly on it, that his hounds began 
to howl around him, and some fishermen, 
who were occupied ata distance catching 
salmon, rowed towards him; but the youth 
was sunk beyond recovery, deep, deep in the 
whirlpool. Then the huntsman said to the 
fishers, “ Did you see how the witch up yon- 
der rejoiced over the destruction of this poor 
youth? how she bent her ear and listened 
to the roar of the waves whilst they sucked 
him in, and hissed over him, as if they mock- 


ed his silly love?” Buta young fisherman 
‘answered, “ Is the maiden who sits up there 
onthe dey* to blame if an imprudent boy 
_ should gaze on her with those eyes which he 


bh never should have turned away from the wa- 
An aged huntsman sat on a mossy Stone, ters? She did not send the whirlpool to 


by the cave of Goar, close to the banks of meet him: he himself rushed into his own 


the Rhine, ans sung bene nsies to 4 gen-  prave.” Then the fishermen told the hunts- 
tle murmur of the river, whose waves borea man how sometimes, in the still evenings, 


small boat, in which a youth was seated. (he beautiful fairy had d 
dat, airy had appeared to them, sit- 
The frail bark had nearly reached the Bank, ting quite close on the banks of the river; 


a dangerous whirlpool in that part of the riv- | and how she had beckoned them with friend- 
er, which calls forth all the art of the helms- ly smiles to go hither and thither with their 
man to avoid being carried down in it; but nets; and how they always drew their nets 
the beautiful youth, heedless, or unconscious ; up abundantly filled with fishes, when they 
of his danger, kept his eyes steadily fixed on followed her directions. “But if you ven- 
the summit of a high rock, whence a lovely | ture to approach her,” said they,—* and who 
female form looked down, and seemed to would not desire to do so? she is so beauti- 


"ie pry upon him. are ; 'ful,—she gets angry, and vanishes like a 
e old huntsman raised his voice when mist, Whether she rises up into the air, or 


he beheld the young man’s peril; but he plunges down into the deep, nobody can tell 
heard not the warning : his lute, his oar, and | and nobody knows who and what she is.” 


his cross-bow, had all dropped unnoticed into | , 
the stream, asad nought, remained to. the en-| Shaking his head, the old huntsman went 


tranced youth but his cap and swan plume, | side’ t 3 ae Cm Pag = ~ other 
which was fastened by a ribin to his neck, ee are ree yn yr den 
, stood Stahleek, a castle where the pfalzgraft 


while the increasing rush and roar of the wa- : 
ters rendered his situation more perilous, and ce 4 — — no _ told at the 
the voice of the huntsman less audible. It C@S¢ OF We Matvelous lady, Who sometimes 


was the lovely maiden, who sat on the top of in the twilight, or when the moon shone, 
the rock, that engrossed the youth’s whole would appear on the rock; but none of the 
thought and sense. She seemed to gather pfalzgraf’s household had ever seen her ; and 


glittering pebbles from the rock, and ever and . vA age oes ast ‘to = a 
anon to cast them merrily down into the wa- ? Me By ony Rete Addin me | 


ter, where they vanished in the shining foam. that he whom God preserved from all inter- 


The youth thought that the beautiful maiden 
Was smiling upon him; and he sat motion- : 
10 


The light it doth resemble 

The deep wave’s deadly gleam— 
As deep and icy. ‘Tremble 

To trust the treacherous stream. 





* On the Rhine, a slate rock is called a ley. 
t A Judge. 
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76 AE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEN. 
course with such phantoms of hell, should | up, and a shower of red sparkles seemed ,, 
rejoice in his mercy, and entertain no wish | fall upon the grass, and to inflame it. Sy. 
that it were otherwise. 'denly the moon rose behind the mountains. 

But the son of the pfalzgraf, a beautiful and all at once every thing seemed to bur, 
youth, whom it seemed as if the spring had in clear and enchanted light. There is Loro. 
chosen for its harbinger, and who changed | ley,” said Hagbert. ‘ She smiles to us. PD, 
all into spring wherever he looked and smil- you hear how she calls?” It was only, 
ed, had often turned his eyes wistfully to- bird sereaming through the red moonligh; 
wards the place from which came the won- night. But Wana drew her brother up from 
derful tales of Loreley. Yet he dared not go | his seat, and said, trembling, “ It is time, my 
thither ; for his father and mother had be-_ brother, that you bring me home to my moth. 
come aware of his feelings, having been told er. Let us not again be seated here so Jate 
by his playfellows what a picture he had | and alone on the declivity ; for the charm 
drawn of the fairy, and how all his thoughts | draws you down, down, and | tremble for you 
and wishes were directed towards her. and for myself.” ; 
Whatever came to his knowledge regarding’ Atthe castle they were talking of what 
her, was never forgotten again, but stood for- } had lately been said of the beautiful Loreley 
ever in transparent beauty before his imagin- ; when Wana, in the hand of her brother, and 
ation, which would sometimes picture her’ a little afraid of the reproof of her mother, 
seated upon the high rock, surrounded by entered the hall, where her parents were sea- 
party-colored snakes, and green lizards, ted together, as was their custom at night 
which crept about among the glittering} time. The youth listened in silence to eve. 

stones ; and ants, which came in long troops, | ry word which was spoken. “If she is a 
as if they were carrying gifts to her; while; witch, this wild Loreley,” exclaimed Ruthard, 
the full moon showered down red gold into a knight of the palatine, “ she must be thrown 
her lap. Sometimes, when all around the} into the fire, were she even as beautiful as 
banks and the river was veiled in twilight, he the evening star yonder.” Then Hagbert 
thought he saw Loreley standing there in the sighed, and, leaning on his father’s chair, 
rosy solitude, singing her monotonous song, ; bent over his neck, and said, “ Let me catch 
while beneath her the Rhine flowed on with | her, father. Idonot fear. If she isa witch 
lonely murmurings, and the timid birds, awa- } I will bring her to you; but if there can be 
king from time to time, flew up into the air, found no guilt in her, and if she does not 
and the late evening glow still hovered above | willingly do harm to any one, you will give 
the tops of the mountains. ‘ her to me, and she shall be my own love.” 

The same evening on which the huntsman | Hereat all who were present laughed aloud; 
came to Stahleek, Hagbert—for such was but the pfalzgraf answered, “ People say 

the name of the son of the pfa!zgraf—-was } Loreley is a cunning fisher: she spreads out a 
seated, with his sister, Wana, on the declivi- | glittering, wily nét# but as for you, my son, 
tv of the neighboring Kiihlberg, opposite the | you are a young inexperienced little fish, and 
Voightsberg, upon whose sunny sides the | had better keep at a distance from her. Cu- 
costly vine prospers. They saw the boats; riosity and the forbidden fruit often excite 
passing over the water, and many beautiful) youth to wish fora thine which they throw 
spots reflected on the river like the looks of away as soon as it is in their possession. I! 
love and of longing. Many a tale they had , even the ghostly lady should be no monster, 
told to one another ; and now the brother and | she is most probably a mermaid; and a man 
sister sat holding each other’s hand in silence. | shall hold no communion with such creatures. 
Wana was Hagbart’s confidant, and she knew God has placed them in another house o! 
wherefore he sighed, and breathed so ardent: nature, and theisenmity visibly appears as 
ly towards the distant vapor, under whose soon as man approaches that which nature 

golden and blue veil the mountains seemed has designed should remain at a distance 
to heave like a bosom, in which many a. from him.” “ There are plenty of tales told,” 

sweet and many a painful secret is conceal-} replied Ruthard, “from which it seems that 
ed. All around was silent; the trees moved | such intercourse has brought harm and per- 
as if they were lulling one another to sleep; | dition over both ; and it seems to me no guilt 
the odorous pinks and violets near the rock , to kill such a creature, who tries to ensnare 
shut their eyes; the little brooks alone con-, men with siren love.” “One may quietly 
tinued to beat and murmur like the veins of} pass by,” said the countess; “ for the water- 
life ina dream: behind the darkling trees; nymph is said to be a creature without rea- 
and bushes, the tops of the gilded forest shot son; but man ought not to follow blind 1n- 
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einct, if he does not wish to do so.” “T shall 
not lend you my cross-bow, Ruthard,” ex- 
claimed Hagbert, “ F stp speeches are meant 
forthe poor fair Loreley.” “ We have talk- 
ed enough,” interrupted the palatine, desiring 
the priest to say the evening prayers. But 
Hagbert slept uneasily the whole night. It 
seemed certain to him, that they would at- 
tack Loreley ; and he fancied he saw the ar- 
row in her breast, and her blood flowing like 
a coral string down the dark rock into the 
deep Rhine. 

One of the following days, several stran- 
gers came to visit the castle; and Hagbert 
and his hunting companions conducted the 
merry sportsmen through ravines covered 
with vines into the green foliage of the forest 
of beeches ; but the pfalzgraf had secrectly 
ordered Ruthard to pay attention to Hagbert, 


RE TSR APNG MRS RS INE i Sialaliginniamplosay aan 


lest his curiosity sheuld lead him afier more | 


witching game. Nevertheless, it so happen- 
ed that Hagbert got out of sight of his com- 
panion, and suddenly disappeared. He yet 
heard the bugle-horns calling him back ; but 
the sounds came from a great distance, and 
Hagbert’s heart beat violently, like the young 
eagle’s, when he no longer hears the wings 
of the old one around him. 
ing of whathe intended to do, he hastened 
on as quickly as he could. Sometimes it 
seemed to him as ifhe truly intended to catch 


mrs 
| 


pfaizgraf, and would like to be rowed a little 
in the light of the moon. Will you ferry 
me over?” With these words, he sprang in- 
to the boat with his bow and his arrow, his 
locks streaming loosely inthe wind around 
his temples and his neck. ‘ Now, row me 
over to the rock, where Loreley sings,” ex- 
claimed he; “pull off; show me the fair 
Loreley.” 

The young men rowed on, and soon show- 
ed him the rock whence the sweet voice re- 
sounded. ‘There stood the maiden, gleaming 
all silver white in the light of the moon, and 
twining in her golden hair a wreath of wa- 
ter flowers and reeds, which she had gather- 
ed in the Rhine, while, everas her hands 
moved, she kept singing, ‘* Loreley—Lorel- 
ey—Loreley !” 

“ Row me thither, row me thither!” ex- 
claimed Hagbert; but the helmsman kept at a 
distance, and said, ‘“ It would be the death of 
you.” Then Hagbert replied, “ Well, be 


thou my death, orl catch thee alive, my 


‘lovely maiden ; and never shall I part with 


Without think- | 


rf 


thee again, nor thou with me! What! do 
you delay?” called he again to the young 
man. ‘Do you not know my father has 
sent me tocatch the mermaid? ‘Therefore I 
came with my bow and arrows.” The row- 


‘ers bent to their oars, and the old steep rock 


’ soon threw its shadow over the boat; but 


the mermaid, and thus accomplish the will of | 
his father; and sometimes he fancied him- | 


self called upon to protect hcr, as if he had 
long ago seen her and loved her. 


He now |: 


stepped down a ravine. It wasat the bending | 


of the river, where it turns into the silent 
rocky solitude; the turrets’ of Oberwesel and 
the watchtowers of Schonberg glittered be- 
hind him; the last light of day, like a dying 
flame, played around their ‘ops ; whilst over 
the mountains the first rosy beams of moon- 


light appeared like as on that evening when | 
off his weapons, and threw them into the 


Hagbert and Wana looked down from the 
Kithlberg. 


But from beyond, a wonderful sound was | 


heard, incessantly repeated, which those who 


deeply listened to did not @erceive was al-. 
-oars shuddered, and began to be afraid 


ways the same note, and sweet tunes scem- 
ed to float in the air around him, like the 
distant and enchanting call of love. Hagbert 
looked around ; and, when he saw nothing, 
he thought how that bird could be called 
which sings sweeter than a_ nightingale. 
Some young people from Oberwesel were 
now close by him: the water sparkled be- 
neath their oars around the boat, and Hag- 
bert heard them say,“ That is Loreley.” He 
then cried to them, “I am the son of the 


again the boatman paused, and warned the 
rash youth of his danger. 

The fair Loreley had opened her bright 
eyes: her long, luxuriant ringlets fell undu- 
lating down her shoulders, as if longing to 
leap with her into the waters to entangle the 
youth: she remained standing at the edge, 
her song was silenced, and she looked as if 


partially vevealed from a dim mist. The | 


young men now called on Hagbert to place 
his arrow on the string, as the witch was 
just standing fair fora mark; but he took 


' Rhine, calling out, “ Be not afraid, lovely 


maid; no harm shall be done to you; but 
mine you must be, and I am yours forever !” 
At these words those who held the 


lest they should also lose their senses, like 


the son of the pfalzgraf, and so all find their 


death on the spot. Therefore they held off 
the rock as much as they could, and bent 
their oars stoutly against the waters. But 
Hagbert, endeavoring to spring over to the 
edge of the rock, missed his step, and sunk 
down into the waters, and after him, with a 
sweet and mournful scream, plunged the sir- 
en into the flood, as if a silvery beam from 
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the rock had suddenly glittered over the “ Where are we?” inquired Hagbert, q,. 
stream. But the young men fled away, and felt, not without a shudder, Loreley’s ary, 
only thought of saving their own lives.} surrounding him. “ We are in the mids ,' 
“What shall we do?” they exclaimed ;' the Rhine,” said the maid. “ These are the 
“ shall we tell the palatine that his son found | ancient children of the giants, the mountain. 
his death in the Rhine? And if we conceal | we are seated on the toe of one of them: an4 
it, a still worse suspicion falls upon us; for it | it is so long that he stretches it out like ay 
cannot remain secret: so let us just say that) angle forthe ships which so merrily go yp 
he hired and forced us to bring him hither, and down the Rhine. He draws them dow 
vretending that his father had sent him to’ at the stone yonder; and yonder where | 
kill the mermaid; and that she bewitched look to, up the river, the wrecks appear again : 
him when he was taking up his weapon, but no living being ever re-appears there 
= 0 -! ~ Re ee } ‘they have ail been swallowed—swallowed.” 

en Hagbert opened his eyes, it seemed | _ _ ' 
to him as if he had awoke in she midst of ’ a me pean ow a einey NES now 2; 


peared : it was a lamp before an altar in the 
winter, and as if blue and green pieces of P ono Phaat 
ice stood like giants around him . os a gen- a i enn pdb Bele — 
tle spring breeze blew through the crevice of } h on we ‘ ye eeeey ? " Ath ) wane 
the rock and sweetly fanned his cold cheeks. | pot aes gant ihe: open Ae mapieny thn tt Slattery 
What the bey thought was cold’ ice ag and Hagbert thought he could discern the 
, | 


; Mauserthurm quite near; and before and be. 
ents mg hanger wast wiles ge aw | hind him, upon the heights, he saw some 
’ } ek 6 > POP os 

around him like the sighing wave. Forests | tg once 5 on ttl ag 
of rushes and other aquatic plants rustled | \) 1, fears. “I have be eM di apr ataheg 
around the cave; and through the crystal { 1S pieces 1p: va stgsediy-syraeire JR bbe Ms - 
walls resounded, incessantly, sweet sounds, | “TCM * !e waters were carrying you down : 
’ ae ’} there my kinsmen would never have let you 


as if the waves were sighing their love for | out again from the crystal castle; bat you 
one another. - ; cag y 

inthis déen world Flasher! fonda dite shall remain mine; for you I left the beauu. 

: P sper found lumseil’ ful castle: all my longing was for you.” 


nlone with the beautiful mermaid; but he’ ,, ” be ‘na hy 
could not feel comforted here in the midst of } _ merry ais Paes need 6 beige eae aa 
oy frightful wonders ; and soon he longed, ringlets in the night breeze looked darain''ee 
Reon. morenpatienty than he had former Geauful wih the ight from beyond the 
see again the light of the day, as if it was} <'. men A a i or i i oe, 
only there that he could rejoice in the sight id ; ca i rt Sr PY wi.” ea 
of the beautiful fairy, and exchange love for Tithe eat: hthe Bayer as iat 
love. He said to her, when she threw ar-'  Loreley sighedg and said, “it may be so, 
ound him her silver-white arms, and when: dear youth: | did not know better ; I though: 
her ringlets floated around him like the waves ; it must give pleasure to all to sport with us, 
of the stream, “ Only where the sun of heav- | and to get fresh and cool in our resounding 
en shines upon us can I rejoice in your, transparent world.” “ They also say,” re- 
love!” So she took his hand, and led him | plied Hagbert, “that you allure the children 
along a narrow rocky path. It grew darker | of men with your sweet song.” “ I do not 
and darker around him, and waving flowers) care at all for the children of men,” said 
seemed to shoot down from an immeasurable | Loreley, peevishly ; “ for my pleasure I sang, 
height into the lonely depth. “The bills | for my pleasure I gazed. J called for none, 
and yales are still slumbering,” said Loreley, and looked for_nonc. Tf any one thought 
“but the sky does not shut his eyes for so thatI called fomhim, it sometimes amused 
long a time; do you see how they glance} me, and 1 had my sport with them without 
down upon us?,’ And again the wild floods | thinking of it. But now, alas! all is chang- 
rushed about Hagbert. “Let not your foot | ed: no sport will any more rejoice me. It is 
glide,” said Loreley ; “ come, sit down here, ) you I have chosen ; it is you whom | wii 
close by my side, till the sun rises.” draw down into the deep—you, whom I will 

A white cliff glittered in a pale light be-} follow through the world; for 1 am yours, 
fore Hagbert ; but it seemed to be agitated. and you are mine. When you approached 
waters, which heaved to and fro among huge | with bow and arrow, I felt as_ if I wished 
mountain-like forms, aud threatened also the; be a roe, and to have your arrow in my hear! 
spot where he stood in the silent night. | and to fly before you till T had drawn you 
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the top of the rock, where you should have 

From near and far now flamed up the first 
morning light over the white rocks: their 
ps glittered in the first dawning of the 
morning, whilst below them the two lovers 
were still seated. Hagbert held the beauti- 
jy] maid in his arms: she leaned her head 
upon his breast ; but when the cocks began 
+9 crow at the shore, she started up, and said 
«[ must go. There, where you have found 


' me, you will find me again at evening-time. 


| Do not forget.” 
to the water, whieh became troubled, boiled, 


She then threw a stone in- 


and gushed up, and a small boat appeared 
working its way tothe surface. “ Leap into 
it,” exclaimed Loreley: “ one of the boards 
take it up and make 
use of it for an oar, and row to the shore. 


| Farewell, Hagbert!” With these words she 


plunged down; and Hagbert, now in the 
But below him 
there sounded a murmuring voice—* Lore- 


ley, Loreley!” till it seemed as if tears at 


last stifled the longing sound. 


The frail boat carried Hagbert ,with as 
much security over the dangerous spot as ifa 
careless, playful child had been intrusted to 
its care; and he reached the shore to the 
right, where castle Ehrenfels glittered in the 
morning glow over the merry vines. In the 
morning beam, Hagbert awoke gradually 
from the dreams of the night: he was as- 


tonished, and knew not how he felt; doubt . 
and sweet mystery, desire and horror, strug- 


gied in him; Loreley’s countenance appear- 
ed before him, such as it had smiled upon 


him in the light of the lamp from the church ; | 
| and it seemed to him as if he should have 
placed her in the full glare of that light, and | 


all fear would have fled: then he thought 
again how the crowing of the cock had 
frightened her away ; and he felt as if a ghost 
had been seated near him in the horrors of 
the night, and wondered that his adventure 
had not cost him his life. : 

_ He went to the nearest cottage of a vine- 
dresser, and begged for a warm drink. His 
clothes were damp, and he left them in the 


cottage, and put on the jacket of one of the. 


boys. He knew not whether, if he should 
return to Stahleek, he might hope, as his life 
had been miraculously preserved, that the 
anger of his father would be softened ; and 
then he hoped to obtain the interest of his 
mother and sister for the fair Loreley, and 
that they might intercede for her with his 
father, Again, midst his secret shuddering, 
te Wish awoke in him to fly to the maid of 


of the rock, and to live for her alone; and 
again fear overcame his longing. Thus he 
spent a part of the morning upon the shore, 
tillat last he bethought himself it would be 
best to go straight to Stahleek ; otherwise the 
maid might come into danger before he could 
prevent it. He felt more and more anxious, 
the nearer he approached the castle of bis 
father. He mounted the steps in the rock, 
which led a nearer way to a small gate ; but, 
in seizing the knocker, he perceived he had 
lost a little ring which he always wore on 
his left hand; and he thought the mermaid 
might have taken it secretly from his finger, 
to bind him forever to her. 

Night came on. ‘The pfalzgraf, informed 

of the death of his son, sent Ruthard with a 
troop of soldiers to catch Loreley, dead or 
alive. Ruthard had begged hard to be in- 
trusted with thiscommission. Loreley stood 
on the top of the rock, when the fierce-look- 
ing men came down the dark flood. She 
gazed up the river, wondering that Hagbert 
did notcome, and called aloud, as she was 
wont, “ Loreley, Loreley!” Then Ruthard 
cried mockingly to her, “ We bring to thee 
the greetings of your love Hagbert: he sends 
by us a kiss to his bride, with which he weds 
thee: come down to us to get it, or tell us 
how to come up to thee without flying. O, 
thou fair and wild Loreley, here is new booty 
for thee. Dost thou not choose to catch it 
as thou hast caught Hagbert? ” 

Loreley lifted her snow-white hand: she 
pointed with her finger here and there, and 
‘showed them how they might climb up the 

rock: for she thought that they came in 
peace, and that they surely brought to her 
Hagbert’s greetings. Many of them warned 
the rash Ruthard, but be laughed at their 
fears ; and two of his savage menials climbed 
up the rock with him. 

‘Bind her!” called he out, when they 
had gained the rock. ‘“ What do you in- 

tend?” exclaimed Loreley. “Thou must 
‘die: down with thee to the Rhine, thou witch,” 
said Ruthard. “Thou must die, siren that 
thou art, who hast killed the beautiful Hag- 
bert.” 

“Hagbert !” exclaimed Loreley in a melt- 
ing voice. ‘Come hither, Hagbert. Iam 
no witch. I am Hagbert’s love; his true 

love.” “ Phantom!” cried Ruthard, “ Hag- 
‘bert lies in the river.” “ He is at Stahleek,” 
_said Loreley, wringing her snow-white hands 
‘and embracing Ruthard’s knee. “O, letme 
/notdie! Hagbert, Hagbert, come hither!” 

"The hearts of all those who had remained 

below were moved by her beauty and her ac- 
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cents, so that one cried to the savage knight, fair countenace, he never saw again. Y, 
‘Have patience, Ruthard; I will ride to: her voice was often heard: she sang no Jony, 
Stahleek, and see whether the mermaid has er, but she answered when called to; 4; 
spoken the truth: if the son of the pfalzgraf then it seemed as if she wept, and sighe, 
is at the castle—if she has saved his life— deeply, and would have said, had she spoke; 
she shall be free.” But Ruthard laughed in ‘ “Why do you throw away your words upp, 
mockery, and said, “ Will you not also bring me, and invite me to play as I formerly dij: 
a priest that he may convert the witch? Al- | It is no longer Hagbert’s voice. I have |g. 
though Hagbert were yet living, Loreley | him, lost.” 
must die for having seduced him.” Bat | When Hagbert called to her, she anNSwer. 
Loreley looked with new courage upon the ‘ed his voice like an echo; but he cou); 
man as he flew away in full speed upon his ; not bear the sound. Once he pressed his sis. 
foaming horse, and said, “ Do you wish to | ter Wana to his breast, who mournfully stoo; 
throw me into the Rhine? ‘That I can do} beside him; threw the ring into the Rhine 
better myself. Here, before your eyes, I | and listened through the sound of the oan 
will leap into it.” But Ruthard got her fet- ; towards the rock ; but his sister kept hin 
tered, and-a heavy stone was brought, whilst back, when he longed to fling himself dows 
the cruel knight shook his glittering sword , into the wild river. 
above her swan-white neck. ; From the day on which he threw the ring 
A swift boat now came through the waves , into the Rhine, near the rock which st)! 
bearing to the edge of the rock the friendly ; bears the name of the Mermaid, Hagben 
soldier who had ridden to Stahleek, ‘ Lor- declined in health, as if something wa: 
eley,” called he up to her, “ give back the | gnawing at his heart; and like the sound of 
little ring you have taken from the palatine’s , the bugle-horn at the Loreley, his young lif 
son, and your life shall be saved :—thus the ! died away in the longings of love. 
palatine spoke.” “I have no ring of his,” ; 
said Loreley, lamenting ; “he had none on | VERMONT. 
his hand to give me. Hagbert, alas! Hag- ; es 
bert, why dost thou not come ? Drag me to} The following handsome compliment if) 


5 
‘ 


him jon chains, and he will loose them.” she people of Vermont is taken from the Bos. 


“ Do you see? she will not aa up the ‘ton Common School Journal, of Feb. 16, ed- 


ring,” replied Ruthard, spitefully. Then ‘ited by the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary o/ 


Loreley wept, like en imploring deer, when | ; 
the hawk huntsman cewida Melee it; and ma- | the Massachusetts Board of Education : 
ny of those who stood below wept with her,; We welcome our sister State of Vermon: 
for Ruthard had no mercy; he granted her | to the honorable place she has taken among 
no respite; he hung the heavy stone at her ,the reformers of education. Such 2 
neck, and the murderers approached; but } movement we had a right to expect, and in- 
Loreley looked on them, and said, “ My deed have long expected-—rather too long— 
love has betrayed me: no one shall ever see | from the intelligent yeomanry of that State. 
me more.” Once more she glanced up the | Between the agricultural population of Ver. 
river, and leaned over, as if she wished to mont and of Massachusetts, we believe there 
see castle Stahleek: she then stepped to the | is a stronger resemblance than between the 
edge of the rock, and leaped down. ‘same class of people in any state in the 
As if changed into stone, Ruthard and his | Union. Staid, sober, constitutionally strong 
two bloodthirsty companions gazed after her. | bodied and strong minded, exemplary in con- 
They could not find the way down again; | duct, conservative in character,—rather to 
and thus they died a miserable death. But | conservative ; understanding thoroughly wha! 
Hagbert was inconsolable when he heard the | they pretend to understand, with a turn o! 
news of Loreley. / mind that leads to investigation and conten: 
The following day, a man from Oberwesel | piation of principles, rather than to a know! 
brought a net of large, fine fish to the castle ; | edge of facts—it was at once certain that the 
and when they were about to prepare them } people of Vermont would eventually espouse 
in the kitchen, they found under the tongue | the cause of education, and quite as certain 
of one of them the ring which the youth had | that they would not do it hastily. Hence 
lost, and which, doubtless, had fallen from rpm painful delay. But the fullness 
his finger when the flood drew him down. (of time has now come. With peopl 
Hagbert often rowed up and down the of theircast, however, there is one comper™ 
Rhine; but Loreley’s lovely form, and her’ sation for want of a quick reception of ides 
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and a prompt action upon them. They move 
-o considerately and surely, that rarely, if ev- 
op do they find it necessary to retrace their 
‘veps. Their temperament is not of the in- 
dammable brushwood lind, easily kindled, 
dashing and expiring. On the contrary, it 
.; more like 2 mine of anthracite coal, which 
nites slowly and with extreme difficylty ; 
buts When once on fire, nothing but a univer- 
-s| deluge can put it out.” 

After very highly complimenting Gov. 
Slade, and Thomas H. Palmer of Pittsford, 
ind giving a synopsis of the school law of 
last session, and extracts from Dr. Eaton’s 
aycellent circular, Mr. Mann concluded as 


follows: 
«We rejoice with unspeakable joy, at 


ithis accession of Vermont to the party of 


oragress. R. Island has already joined it. 
When will New-Hampshire and Maine 
wheel into the ranks ?” 


WE SHALL BE HAPPY YET. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


Fear not, beloved, though clouds may lower, 
Whilst rainbow visions melt away, 
Faith’s holy star hath still a power 
That may the deepest midnight sway. 
Fear not! I take a prophet’s tone, 
Our love can neither wane nor set : 
My heart grows strong in trust—Mine Own, 
We shall be happy yet ! 


What ! though long anxious years have passed, 
Since this true heart was vowed to thine, 
There comes, for us, a light at last 
Whose beam upon our path shall shine. 
We who have loved ’midst doubts and fears, 
Yet never with one hour’s regret, 
There comes a joy to gild our tears— 
We shall be happy yet ! 


Ay, by the wanderirg birds, that find 
A home beyond the mountaim wave, 
Though many a wave and storm combined 
To blow them to an ocean grave— 
By summer suns that brightly rise, 
Though erst in mournful tears they set, 
By all love’s hopeful prophecies, 
We shall be happy yet ! 





A DOMESTIC HINT. 

Somebod y—that voluminous author, writes 
‘hos— The best way to get along with wo- 
men is, to keep them well loved all the time. 
Woman can never be satisfied unless she is 
loved half to death. Keep her mouth stop- 
ped with kisses, and she cannot scold.” Now 
we do not pretend to any personal experience 
in these matters, but, it certainly occurs to 
ls, that forthe disease of scolding, this pre- 
cription is a perfect sugar coated pill, and 
‘ildren of all ages “ cry for them.” 


1} 





OUR CLIMATE. 

Many have been the mnprecations pro- 
nounced upon our climate for ix chaneea- 
ble, uncertain character—its fliterines from 
heat to cold, from sunshine to storm. Not- 
withstanding these severe allegations, for 
ourself we must say that we love these 
changes “ from gay to grave, from lively - to 
severe’—these icy winds, that sweep down 
from the polar circle, and balmy airs, the 
breathings of the Southern zone. 

This very capriciousness that is so much 
berated—is it not the parent of our delights ? 
Take an inhabitant of some more genial 
climate, where the air is ever balmy, and the 
sky always blue and cloudless, do you sup- 
pose that he ever feels that most exquisite 
thrill of pleasure that we feel, when, after a 
month of storms, breaks out the warm bright 
sun, and the soft south wind flows in gentle 
currents over the land? Oh,we have known 
such days, when but to live and breathe was 
When the relaxed 


When 


we could sit down in the bland, dreamy air, 


a foretaste of heaven. 
frame seemed cradled in Elysium. 


and let its gentle waves flow over the brow 
and cheek, with a feeling of inexpressible de 
lioht. 

If the climate, as well as every thing else 
that appertains to a country, should of right 
be judged according to its influence upon 
human character; and if it be the most im- 
portant thing in the world to rear up a noble 
race of men, then it seems to us that we are 
justified in saying, that the changeableness 


of our winds, and the extremes of our tem- 
perature, are matters of pride and satisfac- 


tion, more than of shame and sorrow. Who 


would not rather own the barren mountains 


of Switzerland, the natural home of freedom 
and of heroes, as his native land, than the 
fertile plains attheir base, which have ever 
been the prey of the tyrant. 
mits and bleak winds, are stern but kindly 
friends to man—they will not, like a foolish 


Rocky sum- 


parent, pamper and enervate their well-be- 
loved, but bid them first seek, and then, 
find— 
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 Tgive you shelter in my breast, 
Your own strong arm must do the rest.” 


Then praised be our uncertain climate, 


r bleak winds, our stormy March weather, 
We would 


not exchange them for a clime as soft as Ca- 


pua, 


Give us influences that conduce to 


mental vigor, to energy and foresight, and 
we will not only be content but bless our 


favored !ot, 


_ — a 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 
THE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


The circling years bring round again, 
Life of my life! our wedding day; 
While memory leads a misty train 
Of fears and pains, long passed away. 


With eyes which fond reflections fill, 
Those half-forgotien pains I see, 

And almost wish I felt them still, 
Since it were sweet to weep for thee. 


But if, (eh! strange, capricious beart,) 
If to recall the past once more, 

*T' were doomed that we again must part, 
I’d spurn the boon I now implore. 


For though life’s bloomy, vivid hours 
Be fading fust, though sudden joys 
No longer through despondent showers 

‘Tumltuous fire my ardent eyes; 


Though I no longer see from far 
Thy figure, lighter than the air, 
Bounding beneath the morning star, 
To meet me on the mountain there. 


Yet do I find a softer grace 
The seat of that gay charm assume, 
And milder, tenderer tints displace 
The richness of thy summer bloom. 


Then, oft thy conscious beanty shot 
Trinmphant shafts to quell the free; 

Now these dear eyes have quite forgot 
‘To shine on any one but me. 


And though they now no lightnings dart, 
Yet every beam is full of love; 

And love is beauty’s deathless part, 
Its source, its soul, in realms above. 


I know that all thy wishes, thoughts, 
Affections, hopes, are each mine own; 
Devoted even to my faults, 
And prizing life for me alone. 


Then wherefore should I e’er regret 

Those times when thou wert cold to this? 
When as we parted, or we met; 

I trembling snatched th’ unwilling kiss? 


Ah now, within my faithful arms 
I press thee with a fonder thrill ; 
I see thy soul in fuller charms, 
And think thy face tarivaled still. 





THE MIND BEYOND THE GRaAyp 
We can not but feel that we are beings of a twos, 
nature—that our journey to the tomb is short, ap, ». 
existence beyond it immortal. Is there any ary, 
ment that we may lay down the body? We ky. 
that of the gold which perishes we may take po, 
with as when dust returneth to dust. Of the treasyrn, 
which the mind accumulates, may we carry avs), 
with us to. **that bourne whence no traveler». 
turns? ’”’ 


We may have been delighted with the studies. 


nature, and penetrated into those caverns where ., 
perfects her chymistry in secret. Composing and (.. 
composing, changing matter into nameless forms, p:. 
suing the subtlest essences through the air, and ». 
solving even that into its original elements, what w, 
be the gain when we pass from material to immateris, 
and this great museum and laboratory, the time-wor 
earth, shall dissolve in its own central! fires ? 

We may become adepts in the physiology of ao, 


scanning the mechanism of the eye, till light ite’ 


unfolds its invisible laws of the ear, till its most }yi- 
den reticulations confessed their mysterious agen 
with sound; of the heart, till that citadel of |ife; 


vealed its hermit policy, but will these researches |) 
available in a state of being which ‘ eye has not sees, 
_ nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived ? ”’ 


Will he who fathoms the waters, and computes ’: 


pressure and power have need of this skill wher 


there is no sea? Will tha mathematician exercv 
the lore by which he measures the heavens, of 1) 
astronomer, the science which discovered thie s!ar, 


. when called to go beyond that light ? 


Those who have penetrated most deeply into tix 
intellectual structure of man, lifted the curtain frow 
the birth place of thought, traced the springs of attev- 


tion to their fountain, and thrown the veiled shrink: 


motive into the crucible, perceive the object of th 


. study taking a new form, enter into a disem ocr 


and unknown state of existence, and receiving jo- 


' ers adapted to its laws and modes of intercourse. 


We have no proof that the sciences to which yer" 


of labor have been devoted will survive thie ton 


But the impressions they have made, the disposi! 
they have nurtured, the good or evil they have bey 
ed to stamp upon the soul, will go with it into eter’ 
ty. The adoring awe, with deep humility, insp” 

by the study of the planets and their Jaws, the | 

of truth which he cherished, who pursued the scie"™ 
that demonstrates it, will find a response among @'" 
angels. ‘The praise that was learned amid the mr 
dies of nature, or from the lyre of consecrated gen" 


_ may pour its perfected tones from a seraph’s !0"? 
_ This goodness taught in the whole frame of cree!" 
- by the flower lifting its honey-cup to the iusec!,*” 


the leaf drawing its green cartain around the suc 
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- Thatare woven in blossoms on jeweled stems ; : 
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chamber of the smallest bird, by the pure streams 
refreshing both the grass and the flocks that feed on it, 
the tree, and the master of its fruits, the tender char- 
ity caught from the happiness of the hamblest creature 
will be at home in his presence, who hath pronounced 
himself the ** God of love.”’ 

The studies, therefore, which we pursue at the 
means of intellectual delight, or the instrument of ac- 
quiring wealth or honor among men, are valuable at 
the close of life only as they have promoted those dis- 
positions which constitute the bliss of an unending ex- 
jstence. Tested by its bearing and result, it trans- 
cendsall other sciences. The knowledge which it 
imparts does not perish with the stroke which disu- 
nites the body from its ethereal companion. 
its precepts lead to the highest improvement of this 
state of probation, its spirit is congenial with the inef- 
fuble reward to which we aspire. It is the prepara- 
tion for immortality, which should be daily and hourly | 


wrought out, amid all the mutations of time. 


-- 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 





BY MISS SARAH C. EDGARTON. 





There’s a crown for the monarch, a golden crown— 
And many a ray from its wreath streams down, 
Of an iris hue from a thousand gems, 


They've rifled the depth of Golconda’s mine, 
And stolen the pearls from the ocean’s brine ; 
jut the rarest gem, and the finest gold, 

On the brow of care lies heavy and cold. 


There’s a crown for the victor of lotus flowers, 
Braided with myrtlefrom tropical bowers ; 

And the golden hearts of the nymphza gleam 
From their snowy bill with a mellow beam. 

They have stripped the breast of the sacred Nile, 
And ravished the bowers of the vine clad isle, 
But the sweetest flower from the holy flood, 

And the vine will fade on a brow of blood. 


There’s a crown for the poet, a wreath of bay— 

A tribute of praise to his thrilling lay. 

The amaranth twines with the laurel bough, 

And seeks a repose on his pensive brow. 

They’ve searched in the depths of Italia’s groves, 
To find out the chaplet a poet loves ; 

Buta fadeless wreath, in vain they have sought— 
It withers away on a brow of thought. 


There's a crown for the Christian, a crown of life, 
(ained in the issues of bloodless strife. 

‘Tisa halo of hope, of joy, and of love, 

Bnghtened by sunbeams from fountains above, 


They've gathered its rays from sources afar, 


From seraphim’s eyes, and Bethichem’s Star ; 
And the flow of its light will ever increase, 
For a Cliristian’s brow is a brow of peace. 
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HUMOROUS PEOPLE. 

Persons who are innocently good humored are very 
useful in this world, by diffusing a generous cheerful- 
ness among all who approach them. Ufabitual vivac- 
ity has the recommendation of not only its own pleas- 
urable feelings, but it has a sanitary benefit ; for it 
keeps the blood in proper circulation, quickens the 
Indeed it 
conduces to long life : while, on the other hand, the 


understanding, and even helps digestion. 


habit of yielding to and fostering sadness of the heart 
It is 
that ‘fa merry heart doeth 


embitters and shortens the days of the young. 
well said by Solomon, 
good like a medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the 


pones.’’ 


Jn later times, Bolingbroke gave it as his 
experience that, ‘‘ in this farce of life, wise men pass 
their time in mirth, while fools only are serious,’’ an 
observation that recalls to memory the lines of the 
poet— 

‘Sportsmen find woodcocks by their eyes, 
As fools are known by looking wise.” 


If this be so, it is surely best to be cheerful, and, in 


‘ the words of Byron, 


“To laugh at all things, for we wish to know, 
What, after all, are all things but a show,” 


_ Sheriden Knowles, in his play of ** William Tell ,’’ 
, has happily described the blessings of a cheerful tem- 
; per :— 


“ Who would not have an eye 
To see the sun, where others see a cloud : 
A frame so vernal, as, in spite of snow, 
To think it genial summer all year round 7? 
- {donot know the fool would not be such 
A iman!” 


Humorists would be much more in favor, could 


, they only be taught what are and what are not the 


proper times and subjects for the exercise of their 
Above all things, they ought to refrain 


_ from playing off their jests upon the reputations and 
; manners of their friends. 


The little incidents of the 
passing hour, and the lively fancies of the imagination, 
ought solely to supply the fun of the friendly circle. 
Natural imperfections and blemishes ought never to 
be selected as marks for ridicule to shoot its shafts at. 
It is well to ** laugh at all things ’’ that may be prop. 


erly laughed at ; but itis still more commendable to 
_ resist all temptations to raise a laugh by personal allu- 
sions which hurt the feelings of some one individual 
in the company. When this virtuous forbearance is 
_ strictly observed, a humorist’s society becomes an en-. 


joyment to all, for each feels sure that there is no dan- 
ger of the flying shafts penetrating the sanctuary of 


' friendly secrecy, or going beyond the bounds of good 


breeding. By sporting with another’s weaknesses, 
infirmities, ana personal singularities, we may certain- 
ly divert the company for a moment, and gratify our 
own selfish vanity, which is ambitious to show supe- 
riority ; but, as Chesterfield justly observes, this is + 

















| THE 


pretty sure way to make qpemies for ever, for ** even 
those who laugh, will, upon reflection, fear and de- 
spice us: itis ill-natared, and a good heart desires 
rather to conceal than expose other people’s weakness 
or misfortunes. If we have wit, we should use it to 
please, and not to hurt: we may shine, like the sun 
m the temperat® zone, without scorching.”’ Conver- 
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, sation nay impart pleasantry and cheerfulness, with-— 


out having even the slightest recourse to personality, 
, and indalgence in which is an infallible sign of un- 
' educated and unamiable disposition. Barrow, in his 


~~~ 


ms Sag 
e@** Sermon against Foolish Jesting,’’ remarks- that | 


** The weakness of men, of whut kind soever (natu- 
ral or moral, in quality or in act,) considering whence 
they spring, and how mach we are always subject to 
them, do need excuse, and in fairness call for coin- 
passion, not for mirth, to be drawn from them ; they, 


in respect to common hamanity,'should rather be stu- : 


diously connived at and concealed, or mildly excused, ° 


than wilfally laid open and wantonly descanted ou ; 


openly derided.’” 


The truly pleasant and well-behaved 
will scorn to convert his wit into a sparring weapon 


they are rather to be secretly deplored than to be 


humorist 


j 
\ or an offensive missile ; but will ever be mindful of | 


the observation of Sir James, ‘* If any man offend 
f}? not in word, he is a perfect man.’ Il-natured wits 


~—~ 


might take an improving lesson from an anecdote or | 


two which we may here relate ; 


In the midst of a 


> 4 gay party at Versailles, Louis XIV. commenced a | 


facetious story, but concluded it abruptly and insipid- 


room, the king said, ** I am sure you must have ob- 
served how very uninteresting my anecdote was. Af- 
ter | had commenced, | recollected that it reflected 
rather severely on the immediate aricestor of the 


this, as on every other occasion, I think it far better 
to spoil a good story than distress the feelings of a 
worthy man.’’ The celebrated mimic, Griffen, was 
usked to imitate the person, manner, and singularly 





ly. Presently, one of the company having left the - 


prince of Armaguac, who has just quitted us ; and on 


h | awkward delivery of Dr. Woodard, the geologist and | 


Marriage.’’ ‘The mimic dressed himself up as a coun- 
I tryman, and went to the doctor te ask his advice 


have saflicient time to study the deotor’s manuer. 
"This accomplished, he offered him the fee of a guinea, 
which the doctor declined, saying, ‘*‘ Keep your mon- 
ey; poor man! keep your money! you have need of 
all your cash and all your patience too, with such a 
load of disease at home.’ ‘The actor, on his return 








physician, in the character of Dr. Fossil, in a farce | 
then preparing under the title of ‘* Three Hours after | 


about a long series of diseases with which he preten- 
1 ded his poor wife was afflicted. All this he did to 
justify and prolong the interview, that he might | 


tothe farce-writer, related this couversatien, and con- 


cluded 
than prostitute his talents by 
langhing-stock of Dr. Woodard, 
him as a poor man, had shown tender haiani, 
and compassionate sywpathy at the narrative of *% 
assumed calamities. 


SORTER ON epic RNS 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. 


BY JESSE E. DOW. 


Ho! give me my father’s silent guu, 
Baptized in the blood of Lexington, 

And over my youthful bosom fling 

His powder horn, with its crimson string ; 
And spread around me his blanket warm, 
That I mav battle the winter’s storm ; 

So bless me, my mother, with tears of joy, 
For lam awild Green Mountain Boy. 


The hills that inthe morning beam, 

And echo the cagle’s native scream ; 
The shady rivers that howl along 

Like the gusty tide of a drinking song ; 
‘The pensive vale and laughing lea, 

That came through the Revolution free ; 
They wait to echo my shout of joy— 
For l ama wild Green Mountain Boy. 


Oh! tell me not the South forget— 

The breasts that leaped to the bayonet, 

When Eutaw mingled her fountain flood 
With the crimson tide of New England blood 
And the soldier drooped ’mid the tangled vince, 
And found a grave in the Caroline ; 

Ol! she’ll receive me with shouts of joy, 

For lama wild Green Mountain Boy. 


My grand sire stood with his mountaineers 
By the sunny vales of the Lavatiers, 

And gathered amid the sylvan glen, 

To the wild halloo of Marion’s men ; 

Aad listened to the Sumpter’s rifle ring, 
And bathed his temples in Jasper’s spring , 
The rattling bullets he heard with joy, 
For he was awild Green Mountain Boy, 


Ho! ye that boast ‘neath a southern sun 
Have ye a greater than Bennington ! 

Or sleep your father’s in glory now 

Above the dead upon Bunker’s brow ” 
Your martial spirits in days gone by 

Knew how the men of the south could dic 
And, the naughtiest sneer cannot destroy, 
The fame of the wild Green Mountain Boy. 


My heart in its youthful dream aspires 

To reach the fame of my mountain sires : 
To spring to the battle’s signal note, 

And bid the flag of their glory float. 

And 1 would haste from the mountain gi en, 
To join the children of Marion’s men, 

Aud loud the valleys should feel my joy 
For'tam a wild Green Mountain Boy 
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From a Journal of a Tuur to Waterloo and Paris. 
SCOTT AND BYRON. 
BY JOHN SCoTT. 

Scott took me with him to call on Lord 
Byron, whom we did not find at home; and, 
after a short visit to his lady, proceeded by 
her direction to Albemarle-sireet, in hopes 
of finding him at Mr. Murray’s. In this, 
however, we were disappointed ; and after a 
short stay at this rendezvgus of the learned, 
where we found several gentlemen assem- 
bled, [ left sir Walter for a time, in order to 
prepare for our unexpected departure. On 
meeting him an hour or two afterwards at 
the hotel, where Messrs. Matthews and 
Terry were engaged to meet us at dinner, 
I found that Lord Byron was also to be one 
of the party. 

{ need not say how much 1 was struck 
with the appearance of that celebrated indi- 
vidual, then in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, and certain!y one of the handsomest 
men I have ever seen. “ Of his face,” says 
his biographer, “the beauty may be pro- 
nounced to have been of the highest order, 
as combining at once regularity of features 
with the most varied and interesting expres- 
sion.” His eyes, of a light color, fringed 
with dark eyelashes, though keen and bright, 
had not, I think, a very pleasing expression. 
Those of Scott shrouded by his large eye- 
brows, possessed fully as much power, and 
far more benevolence. His [| Byron’s] dark 
hair clustered beautfully over his noble fore- 
head, and contrasted well with the remarka- 
ble paleness of his countenance; his dress 
was plain, but very recherche ; his neckcloth, 
as usual, very small; the only ornament he 
wore was a massive watch-chain, and a large 
bunch of small seals! His demeanor was 
courteous and dignified, worthy both his 
rank and celebrity. High as my expecta- 
tions had been raised by the common voice 
of fame, the impression produced by his ac- 
tual presence surpassed what, I think, it was 
possible for any portrait or description to 
convey. 

There were, no doubt, occasions when that 
bitterness, often too apparent in his works, 
was sufficiently manifest,as he himself ex- 
presses it—“ I fear he had made some little 
turn for satire;” but this rather gleamed 
forth at intervals, than characterized the 
general style of behavior. 

Scott, as may be supposed, was the princi- 
pal spokesman of the party, every one being 
naturally desirous tohave his account of the 
many remarkable scenes and persons he had 
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so recently visited ; his distinguished friend 
listened with sincere respect and pleasure, 
although the success of the Bourbons was 
not, certainly, a theme in which he took 
delicht. Notwithstanding the glorious.-tri- 
umph of the British armies at Waterloo, 
the case in which they had engaged was 
not one to which he wished well; and some- 
what ofthe tone and feeling afterwards ex- 
pressed’ in the notes to Childe Harold, was 
occasionally perceptible. In many individual 
instances of British valor and prowess that 
were alluded to, he took much interest, and 
asked many questions respecting friends who 
had been present at the battle, or were in 
Paris. I perfectly remember his alluding, 
with much feeling, to the loss of the Honor- 
able Colonel Howard, whose fate is so ex- 
quisitely described in the well-known verses 
in Childe Harold. In different spirit, certata- 
ly, was the remark he made on the death of 
an officer, for whom he seemed to entertain 
slicht respect. 

I recollect, also, when I mentioned our 
having been informed of some commotions, | 
believe in Languedoc, connected with relig- 
ious subjects, in which blows had already 
been exchanged, and three persons killed: 
he replied with a fixed luok, What ! on!y 
three?” 

Scott and Byron parted, and it was for the 
last time, evidently with much feeling of 
mutual regard: and I felt convinced, from 
the respect entertained by the latter for his 
great cotemporary, that he was, of all persons, 
the most likely to have had influence in 
soothing the irritated feelings of the wayward 
Childe, and bringing his actions more under 
the control of his better judgment. 





———_ 


Tue Pursuit or Pieasune.—Cast an eye 
on the vain world, and what see we, for the 
most, but a set of emaciated, fluttering, fan- 
tastical beings, worn out in the keen pursuit 
of pleasure ; creatures that know, own, con- 
demn, deplore, yet still pursue their own in- 
felicity ; the decayed monuments of error! 
the thin remains of what is called delight! 





The etymology of the wor@ Ausband may 
not be generally known. ‘Phe head of a 
family is called husband from the fact that 
he is, or ought to be, the Land which unites 
the family together. It must be confessed 

however, that there are many husbands that 
are far—-very far from being HoUsE-—BANDs. 


— —— ee er 


Love nothing so earnestly, as to let 
loss of it undo thee. 


the 
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“ Bill speak a good word for me, will you ?” TY 
“Should be glad to, Tom, but I cannot. LIVY CLINTON, bie 
S Mother says it is very wicked to tell lies A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 7 
about my play-fellows ! ” " 





on a : BY MISS. MARY 8. HOYT. 
To be always contented—censider that you 
will never in this life be free from annoyan- CHAPTER I. 


tre! 





ricl 





: j : cot 
ces, and that he may as well bear them pa- as, strange, but true ; for truth is always strange . dec 
, ently, as to fret about them. “ Stranger than fiction: if it could be told 

PRS SEE LOAD Or oe How tauch would novels gain by the exchange ! rea 

Thesarth in-ear, wertehouse, ind testen How differently the world would men behold! ” pel 

; , . 

is or should be our store-house. Our chief! Kind reader! would you listen to a tale of truth fs 

business here should be to lay up treasures | —truth stranger than fiction ? If so, permit me to ma 

there. conduct you to the delightful borough of C , in tu 


— oue of the first settled states of the Union. Whey 





: th 











: Real friends are wont to visit usin our. there, I will lead you through one of its principal 
prosperity, only when invited; but in adver- | streets—then up an avenue leading to Judge Clinton's = 
| sity, to come of their own accord. ' stately mansion surrounded by shrubbery and shaded fa 
' : ' by the proud sycamore and the beautifal cucumber te 
A As the more a person manifests uneasiness at the | tree, the latter indigenuous to the country, its_ bril- he 

7 direct attacks of a heartless humorist the better sport , liant scarlet fruit hanging pendent from its lofty 
. ; he proves to him, it is wisest to receive his sallies boughs. Here enter, and I will introduce you to the 01 
} with apparent indifference, however accutely one } family as it was, some years since. q 
may feel his cruel jokes. } Io making you acquainted with the circumstances in 
re | - ane meesmnenanemenaaane ‘and affairs of this family, I shall not confine myself gt 
NY An inkeeper of New York, with a view to distinguish | to the rules of etiquette, usually observed in tales of n 
A his house from others, placed his signboard upside down, | fiction. First, I will conduct you to that busy, bust- pre 


An Hibernian, observing it, immediately turned on his ling room of all work, the kitchen. The day on 


ie pyre ee nee gre satin. tae which I choose to announce you to the family is one v 
7 Sein Wéhen t “er eal PCN SON SO" of unusual activity for the servants, both male and M 
en ree ee antes absence ne female. Nor is the bustle confined to the kitchen. si 

5 Sena ewe weer s Iste ' Each apartment throughout the mansion has felt tho M 
_X French officer, quarreling with a Swiss, reproached | renovating influence of the dust-brush, scrubbing, n 

him ey his Countey’e vice of fighting Rpts side for } &c.; and not unfrequently has an extra piece of me- : 

or” race ae nae we Mi dt i | chanism receiveda salutary touch from Miss Dinah’s t 

for that he most wants.” soft linsey apron. g 

; Se Re ' Preparations were making for an event of unusual | 

It has been beautifully said that the drying of a single | interest. Knives and forks, silver-ware, fruit-dishes, I 

tear was more worthy of fame than shedding seas of gore. , and all the little efceteras necessary to the giving an I 

\ 





Nothing could atone for the crime that would hurry us entertainment, had received an extra polish. Pastry 

i into a war which might be honorably avoided. cook and confectioner had been alike taxed in making 
| Sat is + Reaper ) preparations for the occasion. ‘Tables groaned under 
A writer in one of the reviews was boasting that he | ihe fruit of their labors, together with the fruit of the } 
| 





was in the habit of distributing literary reputation. » iu 
“ Yes,” replied a friend, “and in een den iseope | orange, lemon, citron, and the juice of the grape—for 
fusely, that you have left none for yourself ) temperance had not then rendered the use of this in- 
‘ toxicating beverage dispensable on such an occasion | 


5 


‘What a great matter a little spanx kindleth,” as as the wedding of an only daughter, to which invita- 
if the dwarf said to an old man, whose dander he had rais- tions had been long since issued for a large number of 
ed by courting his daughter. : the elite and fashionable. 

’ Leaving the servants to complete their arrange- 


ments as best they may, we will now direct our steps 
his popularity, Lord Clare, who knew that his influence | 


q : ! to the library. In leaving the serving apartment, we 
I wes coanderabie, applied to him by letter, requesting ascend a flight of some five or six oaken steps ; over 


his interest at Bristol, at the ensuing general election. . F i 
To this request Mr. Whitefield replied, that in general } en contre of Cunt, he tee peppers Seeyeamng the 


elections he never interfered ; but he would earnestly | heavy tramp of the servants, was laid a thick cov- 


.* 


exhort his lordship to use diligence to make his particu- . Ting of India-rubber which extended across the nar- 
lar calling and election sure.” _ row passage leading to the dining-hall. On entering 
- 
| 


——— 








} When Mr. George Whitefield was in the zenith of 


{ 





* 
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nis, we find but a continuance of the preparations of 
the kitchen. 

Over either end of atable extending from one ex- 
tremity of the room to the other, furnished fromChina’s 
richest ware-houses, hang snspended a pair of stained 
concave glasses of ponderous size, from which depen- 
Jed two massive chandaliers of burnished silver, al- 
ready trimmed for illumination. In the centre, sus- 
pended, was a rich porcelain vase, in which a bridal 
rose, entwined with myrtle, 
matchless blossoms. 


ture afturded this saloon for refreshments. 


showed a profusion of 


A description of all the various preparations on. 
it to. 


this occasion, would be superfluous. Suffice 
say, that all which wealth and the love of a fond 
fther could procure to please the eye and gratify the 


taste of the most fastidious observer, were collected | 
, instil into her mind, her existence became asa part 


A ' of hi mn. 
Oh! why, we are led to exclaim, as we glance | ° his own 


here. 


over the superfluities of the rich, was wealth so une- 
qually distributed ? Why, the rich man luxuriate 
in his wealth, while the poor, even at his own door, 
grovel in the most abject poverty? and he heeds it 
not—cares not for it, so long as his own sickly fancy 
receives no denial ! 

But do these facts prove the partiality of our Hea- 
venly Father? Far from it. 


sings ; but are the rich, with all the appliances of 
wealth, really happier than the poor? We believe 


not. ‘The benevolent feelings of our nature, when 


called into action and duly exercised by endeavoring | 


to impart consolation to the wretched and distressed, 
give us happifying sensations unfelt by the miser- 
ly and selfish aristocrat. How seldom are the rich 
truly benevolent! Oftener—thrice oftener—is be- 


nevolence found amid the hovels of the indigent than - 


within the halls of the affluent. The heart of the 
poor man is more nearly assimilated to that of Him 
who was ‘*meek and lowly.’’ Though struggling with 
poverty, we often find the poor possessed of the most 
soul. Moral and intellectual worth arise and shine 
forth from the lowliest cot! That benevolence and 
richesare never coupled, we do not assert. That 
this is of rare occurrence, the candid reader will 
hot attempt to gainsay. 


tale, 


But we digress from our 
On leaving the kitchen, it was our intention to con- 
duct you in the shortest possible way to the library, 

and announce you to the worthy Judge, owner and 

resident of the mansion we are speaking of. We 


willnow enter that apartment, and behold a man 
*omewhat advanced in life, but whose light heart and | 
buoyant spirit had erased the furrows of time. Ere the | 
wily husbandman scattered his seed, the silvery locks | 
‘lone gave” evidence that he tred the inclined plane 








This was the only ornament na- | 


presence had become to his happiness—he 


In our shortsightedness, » 
wealth may appear the procurer of most earthly bles- | 


‘ her nature, bestowed her young heart's best affec- 


» Atlantic’s wave and nobly fought in the struggle that 
gained the independence of our great American re- 


/ public. 


‘brother, he came in possession of an estate on the iN 


a | 


“4 










































leading to his final home. His usually bland and 
agreeable countenance was expressive of more be- 
nevolence than usually characterizes one of that class 
denominated rich. ‘Trials and vexations had not, as 
yet, called out the sterner features of his nature, 
therefore we leave them to discover themselves. 
bright and joyous his life had hitherto been that he 
thought not of change. 


But we have somewhere heard remarked that 


So 


‘*men are not angels,’’ and therefore they are sub- 
jected to vicissitudes. ‘The Judge was not an excep- 
tion to the maxim. His daughter, the accomplished 
Livy, had been the light and joy of his dwelling. 
The wife and mother having died while the daughter 
was a mere child, the care of her helpless infancy 
devolved on him ; and as he watched the develop- 


ment of the sound principles which he endeavored to 


But ere the living child had budded into woman- 
hood, 
row and sadness hovered over the path of the fond 
parent. He had solicited her to receive the atten- 
tions and become the bride of Carlos Dupont. ‘Ten- F 
derly as he loved his daughter—as necessary as her 
was not 


she became the betrothed of another, and sor- 


selfish. He knew her young heart would not always 
be contented to reciprocate a father’s affection. 


Dupont seemed every way worthy the love of Livy, 
and on him she, in the inaocency and artlessness of 


tions. "The father of Dupont vas one of those long- 
to-be-remembered Frenchmen, who braved the broad 


At the close of the war, to repaira some- 
what broken fortune, he engaged largely in the mer- | 
cantile business in New York, where he amassed a i 
large fortune and married an American lady of dis- 
Shortly on the death of an elder 


tinction. after, 


banks of the Seine, and with his young wife he em- . 


barked for sunny Irance. ' 
Here he became the futher of Carlos, the hero of { 
our tale, whose love of novelty and desire & Visiting 
American friends, brought him at an early age to the 
New World, when he made the acquaintance of 
Livy. In her he beheld beauty, talents and accom- 
plishments, such as he had fancied could not exist 
beyond the limits of a court or the walls of a palace. 
These were intermingled with an originality of mind 
and thought which at once commanded his respect 
and won his love. 
On the other hand, Livy, for the first time, found 
a congeaial spirit—a man who could appreciate her 


thoughts and lead them still deeper into the labyr- 
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inthe of knowledge—one who could sympathize strides across the boat, he with a perturbed spiri: 9), 
with her romance, elicit her respect and win her af-. with the air of one accustomed to command, addres. 
fections'! ' sed the following words to a lad who sat in the «, 
Many days Carlos Dupont spent beneath the hos- of the boat: 
pitable roof of Livy's father. Yet, to him they «: put by that cursed book, Edward, and take), 
seemed as minates ; and although no word of love jetter to old Frank Clinton's, without delay; ; 
was spoken, no hint dropped from either lip, yet each | mind you place it in his own hand, or, by H—n, 
felt, that without the other, life would be a blank, a next trip in this little boat will be your last.”’ 
dreary waste. ’ A shade of disappointment crossed the boy's «. 
But we pass the dreamy days of courtship—days } tenance ashe mechanically arose and took the |. 
#0 fully fraught with interest to the parties—yet so, ter, but he knew there was no other alternative. 
void of it, nay, approaching even to disgust, in de-} he hastened to obey. Now while he goes forth ; 
tnil. When we again visit them, behold it is the; obey thecommand of his master, we will turn se 
day on which their union is to be consummated |) al pages in life’s book, and behold in the feitcopec 
Hand in hand, seated in front of a window command-} two beautifulchildren; the one,a_ bright-eyed boy. 
ing a delightful view of the beautiful Lake Erie, on} the other a sunny-faced girl, both  prattling and 
whose wavea the morrow’s sun would behold them; wreathing garlands beneath the leafy boughs of sum. 
destined for the land of the bridegroom’s father, they } mer, or making home glad with their happy faces, 
were awaiting the elapse of three hours, at the ter-' and joyous smiles, in the bleak and stormy days oj 
mination of which their fondest hopes would be real-! winter. The boy was afew years the girl’s sein- 
ized. ‘jor, with a face that many would term handso» 
Three hours ! it is a brief space of time, yet under | therefore not entirely dissimilar to the girl’s ; 
some circumstances, how interminably long! Three } ‘ there was not on it, the same sweet, artless and bi 
hours may have a wonderful influence on our happi-! expression which rested on her face and which con- 
ness, our hopes and future existence. If we look stitutes the chief beauty of children. But, althovg! 


back upon the comparatively even course of our lives, } their dispositions formed a perfect contrast, there wer 
we shall find there were three hours which changed | no jars, no discords ; for she was gentle and submis- 
our hopes—changed the tide of events—severed the | sive, ever ready to oblige , and he, in their childish 
nearest and dearest ties of friendship, and made our { sports, showed a submissiveness that seemed at \: 
lives a blank, perhaps for years, perhaps forever ! : riance with his genera! character. Reader! woul 

} you know their names? that girl was Livy Clinton 
the boy, Horace Cleveland. 





CUAPTER ITI. 





‘Alas! | have bad that apon mv soul Early in life, the mother of Horace was left a wid 

Ph at makes me look on man, with an eye ow ; he being her only offspring, pecuniary em)ar- 

That only knows the evil, at a glance.” | rassments obliged her ere the close of one year, | 

Within a scantily furnished state-room of a small} throw aside the habiliment of mourning and become 
steamer, lying in ‘* The Basin,’’ or harbor of E—, the wife of Roscoe Clinton, the only brother of Li- 
sat Capt. Horace Cleveland, a man apparently five- vy’s father. He wasa_ bachelor, and fondly dote: 
and-twenty years of age, rather above the mediam } 0” his young bride ; but the season rolled around ei- 
height, with a well developed cranium and a once} fecting its change. The loving and affectionate hus- 
singularly handsome face. But the habits of profli- } band became the melancholy and dejected widower, 
gacy, in which he had indulged, had imprinted on his and young Horace remained his only solace. Ro» 
countenance a dark and undefinable something that ; coe Clinton was naturally indulgent (as we presuie 
rendered. it unpleasant and disagreeable. In one hand ° all bachelors are). The loving and ardent child be- 
he held a pen, while the other rested on a folded Iet- | came the petted and headstrong boy ; and love of 
ter, as yet without snperscription. THe sat long with | Paco oae, which also pervades the bosom of a_ bachelor 
his eyes intently fixed on the object before him. Oc-} soon induced him to place the child under the care \ 
casionally he raised the hand which rested on the | his brother, where we introduced him to ov! 
letter, thrust his distended fingers through the long! readers, and where he remained until ten year: of 
raven locks, and elevated them to their full height; 
then he petulently tucked them behind his ears, pres- 
sed his forehead again and again with his hand; then; the small! restraint to which he had been subjected, 
seeming resolved on some desperate enterprise, he rendered him unfit for close application. He becaie 
dipped his pen in a little ink-horn beside him, and | discontented, and was removed by his indulgent fath- 
superscribed the letter before him. This done, ' er-in-law to another school. But his discontent in »° 
he hastily arose, went on deck, and after a few rapid wise abated, and after several unsuccessful atten)" 


woe re 


an experienced teacher, to receive an education ; bot 








age. At this age he was placed under the care 0! 
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on the part of his father, to complete his education, 
the love of ease, Overcame the sense of duty ; and 
at the age of seventeen, the sum of three thousand 
Jollars was awarded him, on condition he henceforth 
provided for himself. Was it then surprising that 
one of his temperament, so young, and possessed, as 
he supposed, of a competency, should contract habits 
of profligacy ? He did so; but he wag artful, and 
deceptive, and succeeded in blinding the world to his 
shameless condition, and in retaining the favor of 
Livy’s father, in whose house he was a frequent 
guest. 

To say that Horace Cleveland would have loved 
Livy Clinton had she been pennyless and friendless, 
and the same fuscinating creature she was, would be 
equal to a falsehood ; for interest with him ever held 
the reins of love. 
beautiful heiress would be nearer the truth, for his 
mneans of support were nearly exhausted, and shame- 
less as he was in other respects, he was too proud 


in-law. He had hitherto flattered himself that he 
possessed no small share of Livy’s atlections, and le 
thought by uniting his destiny with hers, to possess 
the broad Iands of both his and her father; but now 
the vision had flown. - She had not only shown her 
preference for another, but would soon bestow on him 


her hand and wealth. 


To affirm he wished to marry the | 
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SY 
and now he has entirely countermanded his erders 
and bid vs do nothing but call you and Mr. Carlos to 
the library, where he said he would wait you.”’ 

Carlos immediately arose and accompanied Livy 
thither. On entering, they found the old gentleman 
seated in an arm chair, his elbow resting en a table, 
while ms hand supported his head. His frame trem- 
bled with visible emotion as he arose and requested 
them to be seated. He at length calmed hitmself, 
and, after a long silence, thus addressed them : 


*« My children, the time has nearly arrived when 


; you were to be united in the firm and indissolable 


ning to assemble to withess the ceremony. 


ties of matrimony. The guests are already begin 


Under 


, such circumstances the intelligence I have to commu- 


5 
? 


? 


ent. 
again to apply to the generosity of the father- | 


; 
, 


nicate is not only unpleasant to myself, but will 
prove painful to you. 
longer. 


I will keep you in suspense no 
Unforseen circumstances have rendered it 


, impossible for your union to be consummated at pres- 


Carlos, you must prosecute your journey alone, 
and at no distant period, if you prove yourself wer- 


thy, Livy shall be your bride. I shall require that 


there be no questions asked or expostulations made, 
,for I cannot answer questions, and expostulations 


? 
> 


; yourselves while I announce these facts to 


The vanity of Cleveland had } 


not only been wounded, but wealth, which he so , 


ILis 


much needed, ‘*‘ had taken to itself wings.’’ 


venged. 


—_— 


CHAPTER Iil. 


‘Oh! love, what is it in this world of ours 

Which makes it fatal to beloved?) Ah, why 

With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh 7” 


will be vain. FT nowpermit you to retire to calm 
our 
guests, when you must appear and entertain them.’’ 

Those alone who have had the cup of happiness 


wrested from them, when raised to the lips, and 


‘dashed to the earth by some unseen hand, can traly 
wrath knew no bounds, and he resolved tobe re-' 


_ was not allowed them to indulge in grief, 


A quick step in the ante-chamber of Livy Clin- | 


ton’s apartment, with a light rap at the door, which 


succeeded, announcing an intruder, aroused * the love 


ers from a reverie of bliss, in which they had indulg- 


ed since we last saw them, and brought Livy to the } 
door, where she met her waiting maid, who, not-- 
withstanding her effort at self-control, evinced the | 


createst concern, 
and inquired the cause. 
the question. 

“Ismy father ill?’’ quickly interrogated Livy. 
‘Tell me, that I may fly to him.”’ 


Livy was quick to perceive this, 
The girl seemed to evade 


“ Oh, no—there is no cause for alarin that I know : 
Sof, but—”? 


‘But what? ‘Tell me quickly,’’ sax Livy. 


, P a? 
‘‘ Your father has received another of those mys- 


terious letters,’? she answered, ‘‘ and seems more | 


{ 
B than usually agitated. He has walked the house for } 


warly an hour—first bidding us do this, then that— : 


12 


sympathize with Carlos Dupont and Livy Clinton as 
they re-entered that apartment which so recently 
But time 

Their 


witnessed them the happiest of mortals. 


presence was required among the happy group who 


congregated there, and thither they repaired and min- 


: gled with them—the gayest of the gay ! 


Yet all knew their happiness was affected, and ex- 


pressed the greatest sympathy for them, inasmuch as 


circumstances required the immediate presence of 
Carlos in his native country, and the separation might 
prove a final one. Among the number who expressed 
*. I 


regret,” said he to Livy, ‘‘ that ever a shadow should 


the deepest sympathy, was Horace Cleveland. 


cross the path of one who has been to me from infan- 
cy as asister, and who will ever receive from me a 
' brother’s love, although I can claim no kindred tie. 
’ How forcibly does the separation impress upon our 


minds the fact that we are but victims of circum- 


stance. But one short hour ago, your path seemed 


strewn with flowers—a dark cloud now over-shadows 
it, from which the tornado may burst forth and 


scatter those flowers which after years cannot re- 
place. 
Pardon, Livy 


' [perceived my convereation has 


been painful to you. We should ever hope for the 
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best. ‘1 have no doubt Carlos will delay his depar- 
ture at Jenst till to-morrow evening, when, I trast 
you will be better reconciled to the separation.’’ 
Refreshments were now announced, and the inter- 
view ended. Shortly after, the guests departed to 


their respective homes. 
. * a . * ” 


The morning came. Carlos delayed his departure — 
till evening as was suggested by Cleveland, but the | 
day passed rapidly away, and the hour of departure 
soon arrived, when Carlos with Livy, and her wait- 


ing-maid, 


to convey them te the boat, where Livy would bid 
adieu for a season to one dearer than life, and drove 


hastily away. 


obscure lane, at which the horses took feight, and it 


was with the greatest difficulty that the boy who 


rejged them kept his seat. Carlos looked forth and 
vofeld in the moonlight a female figure enveloped in 
a long black mantle and chip hat, whose grotesque 


appearance it was which had given the horses such 


afiright. 

‘* That,’’ said he, ** is the poor woman who solici- 
ted arms of me the other day. I followed her to the 
end of yonder alley and found hera fit object of | 
charity. Age renders her unfit for labor, while a 


daughter, lying at the point of death, soffers from | 
I bestowed on her a trifle, for which she ° 


want. 
seemed truly grateful. 


your sympathy.’’ 


I would recommend her to 


With Livy, self was forgotten at the recital of the | 
poor woman's sufferings, delineated as they were by | 


a0 able an advocate. 
‘* IT will see her this night,’’ said she, ‘* on my re- 


turn home. and all I ean do for her shall be done. I: 


would I had known this before. To be of service to | 
the really needy, isto mea pleasure rather than a 
task.’’ 

‘The poor woman’s sufferings were now for a time | 
forgotten by the sudden stopping of the horses. They | 
had arrived at the wharf. The boy leaped quickly } 


from the seat and threw open the carriage door, and | 


the trio alighted. 
‘Then came the parting of lovers—the severing, fér | 


an indefinite period of time, and perbaps forever, of } 


two fond hearts bound together by the strongest ties! } 
Alas! our pen is incompe- | 


Ah, who can sketch it? 
tent to the task and we pass it over. 
The carriage and driver were here dismissed, as 


the lane through which Livy would pass in visiting | 


the hat of the poor woman whose sufferings had en- | 


listed her sympathy, was impassable for carriages. 
Carlos would gladly have accompanied her, bat Livy | 
assured him there could no harm befal her in this | 


who had ever been a companion rather | 
than a servant, entered a carriage sent by Cleveland | 


They were renewing vows of con-. 
stancy, while the glidtening eye attested their sincer- 
ity, when an object emerged from the gloom of an > 
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quiet little Lenbegti'g ; that neue. * the maid, woaly 
attend her ; and she could not subject him to diss». 

pointment, by allowing the boat to depart, as it might 

in his absence. She then went on her errand of mer. 

cy, while Carlos betook himself to the boat. HH. 

there learned from the Captain that he should be do. 
layed nearly an hour. This was indeed disappojn:. 
ment. THis first impulse was to follow Livy, and hj. 
went on shore for this purpose. When there the ro. 
flection came, should he again unstop the pent yp 
anguish of their bosoms, by risking another inter. 
view, another parting ? 

Reason and inclination were at war, but reason «; 
‘length gained the ascendency. He walked the wharf 
for nearly an honr, solitary and alone; and yet he 
was not alone, for loosing the reins of fancy, he 
gave itample range. ‘The cup dregged with disap. 
pointment had disappeared, and years of happiness 
dawned onhis view. He folded Livy again and 
again to his bosom, and imprinted on her blushing 
cheek the impassioned kiss. But these freaks of fan- 
cy, that render us delirious with joy and make |i/ 
for a time endarable, are delusive and transitory. 
They vanish like shadows cast by summer clouds, 
/and plange us in deeper wretchedness. Alas! it wa: 

/ 80 with Carlos. ‘The signal bell rang the hour of de- 
, parture,awaking him to a sense of his utter loneliness 
/He reluctantly obeyed the summons, and was soon 
homeward bound. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh! weary night; oh! long and tedious night, 
Abate the hours : shine eomforts from 
The east.”.—M 1 pSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


eee 


Whether ‘‘ coming events cast their shadows be- 
' fore,’’ we know not ; but certain it was that as Livy 
Clinton bade adieu to Carlos Dupont and directed 
her steps towards the hovel of sickness and poverty, 
she had a feeling, a presentiment, that great and 
mighty changes, so far as her relation with Carlos 
‘was concerned, were about to be effected ; and if 
they were again permitted to meet, it would be un- 
der circumstances widely different from those under 
; which they had held sweet converse. Her bosom 
» heaved with suppressed emotion, and a sensation, 
nearly akin to fear, came over herasshe turned dows 
that narrow lane leading to the abode of sickness «nt 
misery, which she had promised to visit. Oh ! how 
gladiy would she then have retraced her steps, av/ 
directed them homeward, to seek in the solitude o! 
her chamber the only solace of the wretched,—in- 
, dulgence in grief,—but her promise had been gives 
» and she could not retract. 

Following the lane to its extreme ead, she found be- 
‘hind a clump of stinted chestnuts, what served for 
human habitation, A glance at the exterior of ts 
miserable tenement, convinced her there was Ww! 
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within. Tapping lightly at the door, the gaunt figure of 
the woman before described, appeared in answer to 
the summons. 

‘*—T have come, 


oP 


said Livy, ‘‘on hearing your 
destitute situation, to render you any assistance that 
may be in my power.”’ 

** You will come in then ?’’ said the woman inter- 
rogatingly. 

‘«* Not to-night,’ said Livy; ‘‘ it grows late. Some 
Here is 


other time I will see your daughter. mv 


purse—it is not as well filled as I could wish, but its 


*? said she, 


contents are yours, if you will accept, 
turning a few shillings into the hand of the wo- 
man. 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of the poor wo- 
man, as she inquired the name of her kind benefac- 
tress, and called down blessings on her head. 

When Livy Clinton turned away from this hovel 
of destitution and misery, it was with a ealmer spirit. 
She had relieved the want and gladdened the heart of 
a fellow creature; and by alleviating the sufferings of 
others, (agreeably to the laws of our natures,) she 


had lessened her own. 


She was hastening home- ; 
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, 


ward with a lighter heart, and more buoyant spirits, | 
and had nearly reached the> main street, when she | 


perceived a covered carriage with two horses attach- | 


ed, at the opening of the lane. She was about cross- 
ing the way to avoid it, when a man deeply muffled 


stepped from the gloom of a willow’s shade, and ta- | 


king her by the arm, dragged her, with Herculean 
strength, shrieking, into the carriage. 


It was driven ° 


with speed in a northeasterly direction down the shore } 


of the lake. 


of divination.’”’ 


The first impulse of Annette, on hearing the shriek : 


of Livy, was to save herself, and she fled several 


rods without heeding the direction the carriage had | 


taken, or hardly knowing but Livy, too, had made 
her escape, and was following after. But when she 
ventured a glance behind, and found she was alone, 


she hesitated, and knew not what todo. She called 


daughter against your wishes ? 


9] 


was Carlos with whom she had gone, and did not 
wish to have his conduct appear culpable in the eyes 
of Mr. Clinton. 

The manrer in which Annette made known the 
events of the evening, on her return, was not calcu- 
lated to give alarm, and at any other time, might not, 
but within a few daysa marked change had come 
over the feelings and manner of Judge Clinton. 
‘Things, in themselves apparently trivial, were view- 
ed by him witha jealous eye, and magnified into 
great and momentous matters. He was startled at 
the intelligence received, and walked his eppartment 
with a nervous and impatient step for many minutes, 
at every turn glancing atthe windows with the ey- 
pectation of witnessing Livy’s return. But when one 
half hour had gone by, aud she came not, his anxie- 
ty could no longer be restrained. He determined to 


visit the lodgings of Horace Cleveland, and bent his 


, steps thitherward to learn something of his daughter, 


Cleveland 
evinced great surprise on beholding Mr. Clinton, and 
expressed a hope that nothing unpleasant had caused 


or to know if the carriage had returned. 


him to leave home at such an unseasonable hour ; 
but when the nature of the errand was made known 
to him, he stood as if bewildered. 


> 


‘“* The carriage,’’ said he at length, **has but just 


; arrived, but this did not surprise me, for I understood 
, the boat in which Carlos took passage, did not leave 


the wharf as soon by an hour, as was expected ; and 
[ thought it would be very natural for them to pro- 
long their ride till the hour of departure ; but the in- 
cidents that you have related are beyond my powers 







He stood for a time in deep thought, then ex 
ed, ‘* Can it be possible my fears respecting th 
tleman are to be realized ! and has he proved his 


‘scoundrelism by eloping with and marrying your 


If so,’’ added he af- 


tera pause, ‘‘they are probably united, and on their 


once or twice for assistance, but there were only a 


few shops in the immediate vicinity, and they chanc- 
ed to be vacated ; so her call was unheeded. 
walked on, and while she did so her fears gradually 
subsided ; the carriage looked so much like the one 
in which they rode to the lake, and the gentleman 
was so nearly the size of Carlos, and Livy ceasing to 
shriek when he spoke, she thought it might be only a 
trick to frighten her, and hurried home, almost ex- 
pecting Livy would have arrived there before her. 
But when she reached the house and found she was 
not there, her fears were re-awakened. 
the apartment of Livy’s father, and made known to 
him the events of the evening ; modifying only the 
part where she was dragged to the carriage, by say- 
ing she hesitated at first, to enter. She thought it 


She | 


, punity. 
/ If she has proved herself ungrateful, she must and 
, will suffer the consequences ! 
must be taken for her recovery. 
' assistance, and ifsheis yet free from that detestable 
’ Frenchman, and it meet your wishes, she shall be 


She sought | 


' way to F'rance.”’ 


The cheek of Mr. Clinton paled with anger at the 
possibility of such an event. 

‘* If that be the case,’’ she is no longer my daughter. 
My express commands shall not be violated with im- 
Ihave hitherto granted her every request. 


Immediate means 
I shall require your 


yours ‘ie 
The look of satisfaction that rested onthe face of 


Cleveland, while Mr. Clinton was speaking, ended in 


a smile of approval, as he pronounced the words affix- 
ing Livy’s destiny. 
‘*[ am at your service this instant,’’-said he, 
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‘‘aad could search the wide world over with no 
reward except the pleasure I shall feel in rescuing | 
one so dear to my heart from the wiles of that | 
artful and deceitful man.’’ When Cleveland had 
expressed his willingness to aid Mr. C. in his ea- 
deavors to regain his lost daughter, both hurried to 
the office of a civil magistrate, procured his atten- | 
dance, and in less than an hour from the departure 
of Catlos, the trio had chartered a fast sailing 
steamer, and were on their way to B—, where the | 
unfortunate Carlos was overtaken, arrested and sent | 
back to E—, on the charge of abdueting and se- 
creting the only daughter of Judge Clinton ! 

It would be difficalt to portray the mingled feelings 


f surprise and indignation feltby Carlos, when arres- 
ed on this false and heinous charge; or, the deep, ° 
nd thrilling interest awakened for the welfare and | 
He was not only will- | 
' had she made the attempt. 


afety of his own dear Livy. 
ig, but anxious to return and search for one dearer to 
im than his very existence. 
ence was gubstaatiated, from Livy not being. found 
| his company; and that he would be permitted to 
>in search of the lost one, when they arrived at | 
'-—-, Buthe was doomed to bitter disappointment. 
is protestations of innocence were unheeded. He 
~as ammediately taken before the court, then in | 
 ssion, to answer the guilty charge. While num- ' 
rs go in quest of evidence to establish his guilt, 
we will follow Livy. 
Afier the first shriek, on being dragged to the car-— 
ge, she fuinted, and remained in that state several ’ 
hours. ‘I'he carriage was driven down the shore of | 
Mh Jake for nearly a mile and a half, when it drew | 


See 


.. oie an octangular-formed block-house, erected for ' 


ary purposes during the war. There the driver | 


*ighted, knocked loudly at the door, anda rough, 


wsseuline Jooking woman made her appearance and | 
formed him all was in readiness. ‘The muffled vil- | 
a then threw open the hack door, and bore the form | 
the still unconscious Livy, into the house, and up 
« ong flight of steps toa scantily furnished bed- | 
evumber; then, laying her ona poor looking bed, 
«re some directions jn an undertone to the virago in 
» sose care he left her, and departed. The feelings 
Livy, when she awoke to a sense of the past and— 
ealization of the present, can be better imagined | 
t ndescribed. All the emotions of an injured wo-. 
/n were aroused within her. She had been rudely 
Seanad from the home of her childhood, and the pa- 
rental care of a father, and carried she knew not 
whither, by one who could not be other than a base 
and designing villain; and when returning strength 
would sufficiently enabled her, she raised her head, 
and supporting it og her hand, while the elbow rest- 
ed on a pillow, demanded, in a tremulous voice, the 
place to which she had been carried, and the name 
of her base abductor. 


He supposed his inno- 
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‘« Be quiet,’’ said Mrs. Leat, the woman who sat 
by her side, ** you will not be hurt if you remain 


quiet. It is no fault of mine if the man whe broug! 


/ you here, be as base as you call him; but when le 
‘returns, to take you from here, you may, perhaps, 


change your opinion, and bestow on him a lenderey 
title than that of villain.’’ 
The last words were uttered 


with a kind of 


» sneer, and Livy was left in as much doubt as ever. 


She could not, and would not, believe it was Carlos, 
as the hag’s words seemedto imply, and she deter- 


mined to make no further inquiry of her, but wait 
| patiently the morrow, and try to effect her escape. 
_ But the morrw came, and she found that escape was 


next to impossible. ‘There was but one door opening 
out of her apartment, and that waa strongly locked 
and bolted, and the small aperture which served for a 
window was so high she could not have reached it 
Her only expedient was 
to appear perfectly at ease and seem well pleased 
with her situation; and thus, perhaps, throw the wo- 


’ man off her guard. She was not, however, left to 


test the wisdom of her plans, for before they were 


. . 
_ well arranged, a carriage drove to the door, loud voi- 
_ ces were heard below in eager conversation, then 


quick footsteps ascended the stairs, and presently the 
door of Livy’s apartment was thrown open, and Llor- 
ace Cleveland stood before her. It would be need- 
less to say, joy and gladness filled the heart of Livy, 
on beholding the friend of her childhood come to res- 
tore her te the arms of a fond father. Still more use- 
less would it be for me to affiirm that Horace Cleve- 
land was the most triumphant of mortals when he led 
Livy to the carriage that would convey her to the 
parental care of her father, and bade Mrs. Leat take 
a seat beside her. ‘The return was soon effected. 

Livy alighted from the carriage, flew to embrace 
her father, who stood at the gate, folded her arms 
around his neck, and literally coyered his face with 
kisses. : 

But these caresses, that would have been irresisti- 
ble, at parting, now met with no response. Te 


- quickly disengaged himself from her embrace, and 
demanded in a stern voice, if she were free from that 


villainous Frenchman. Such words, from such a 
source, sounded the knell to Livy’s new made happi- 
ness. She thought her father had gone mad in her 
absence, and knew not how to reply. But when all 
was explained, and her utmost efforts to convince 
him of Carlos’ innocence proved ineffectual, she felt 


that she was indeed wretched, and begged to see her 


ill-fated lover, if but for a single moment. But even 


this request was denied by her no longer indulgent 


futher, who commanded her immediately to retire and 


make preparations to become the bride of Horace 


Cleveland the coming evening. 
** But,”? said Livy, in a scarcely audible voice, ‘I 
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am the betrothed of another,—our vows are register- 
ed in Heaven, and—’’ 
‘+ Then the recording angel shall cancel them,” 


?> 


sternly interposed the father,’’ and now away to your 


chamber.’”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
-‘ Atkirus and weddings we’se be there, 
And oh! sae niceley’s we will fare ; 
We'll bouse about, till Daddie Care 
Sings ‘whistle o’er the love o’t.’””—Burwns. 

Wearily, oh! wearily, passed the hours with Li- 
vy, on that never-te-be-forgotten day of her return. 
No kind father or mother was there to apply the 
mollifying balm of sympathy; no friend, with words 
of tenderness and endearment, to assuage the an- 
guish of a broken heart, ‘The halcyon days of 
childhood were past beyond recal!; and how gladly 
would she have cast off ‘‘the mortal coil’’ that 
bound her weary spirit an unwilling prisoner, and 
launched into the untried realities of a never-end- 
ing state of existence! Her father’s sudden trans- 
ition of feeling, and her own blighted hope, were 
of themselves, sufficient to disrobe the world of its 
charms, and extinguish happiness in her sensitive 
bosom. 

But there was a greater and more weighty cause for 
grief; one nearer, and dearer than self, had been un- 
justly arraigned before a tribunal of strangers, without 
a witness to disprove the crimefor which he was in- 
dicted. ‘This stimulated her unhappiness, and made | 
her almost frantic with grief. ‘‘ Why,’’ thought she, 
arousing herself from the almost paralyzed state in 
which she had lain, ‘*‘may I not be his witness and 
save. him from punnishment? It may now be too 
late to aid him, but I will make the attempt ;’’ 
and donning her hat that had remained where she 
uad thrown it in the morning, she was about mak- 
ing hea egress, when she found to her astonish- 
ment that she was a prisoner in her father’s house. 

She rang the bell, but no one answered the summons. 
She was unable to sustain the shock, and sank for sup- 
port on the same couch on which she and Carlos had sat | 
but two days before,in all the happiness of young love’s | 
firstdreams. Asscenes of the past came vividly before 
her, she relapsed into the same paralytic state as before ; _ 
and when she again aroused herself, tea had been served 
in her own apartment, but she had no inclination to taste 
it. Shelooked on the broad expanse of waters, and saw | 
the sun would soon sink beneath them. A dark, and fear- 
ful cloud, hovered along the whole occidental horizon, 
which gradually rolled up its blaekening folds, threatening 
to obscure the orb of day in mid-night blackness. 

But soon the prospect changed ; the dark mass slowly 
separated, leaving a broad speck through which the sun 
descended to his watery bed, in more than his usual love- 
liness. This, thought Livy, to any other might be alucky 
omen; but to me, an unhappy, friendiess and wretch- 
ed bejng, nothing bodes good. Her train of unhappy 
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thoughts were broken by a footstep bebind her. She 
arose, beheld her father, and falling at his feet besought 
himin the most pathetic terms to spare her the misery 
of wedding a man she could never love. “J cannot.” 
said she, as her father begged her to arise, “i cannot, 
L must not go to the altar, with aman | shall never love.”’ 

“Will you not go with me, dearest,” said Carlos! as 
he approached and gently raised her from the floor. 

‘“ My children!” 
have indeed been 


arch fiend, Cleveland! 


said the old man, with emotion, “I 
in fault, but 1 that 
Forgive me Livy, the agony*l 


was deceived by 


have eaused you !” 

He placed her fair hand in that of Carlos; and while 
extatic wonder heldthe lovers mute, he called down 
Heaven's best blessings on their young heads. 

Reader! would you know the talisman, that wrought 
such a mighty change in the feelings of Judge Clinton ? 
Ifso, we must relate a part of the incidents that occur- 


He 
of evidence was against him. 


red at the trial of Carlos. was arraigned—the tide 
Mrs. Leat, the woman at 
whose house Livy was found deposed that the prisoner 
was HE Whocarried her thither; that he wasgoing down 
the lake to B take her with him. 


Cleveland testified to the facts of the carriage as before 


. then return and 





related. The jury were about to pronounce the verdict 


of “GuyItty, 
of the house gave way, to admit “the woman of the 


> 


when the crowd that filled the entrance 


lane,” leaning on the arm of her son, who approached 
Cleveland cried, 
“‘there’s evidence enough, put her out!” The Court 
decided otherwise. The substance of herevideuce was 
as follows : 

Edward, whom we have before introduced as being 


the court and begged to be heard. 


under the command of Cleveland, was her son; that 


through fearhe had been made his slave, and compelled 
by C, had driven the carriage that conveyed Livy to the 


house of Mrs. Leat; that he had escaped from the, 
boat of Cleveland, where he washeld a prisoner, and had, 


made known the facts here related, which were corrobo- 
rated by the boy. When this evidence was given in, 
Mr. Clinton looked along the hall for Cleveland, but 
his eye rested not on him, he had made his escape ! 

And now, kind reader, when we tell you, the halls of 
Judge Clinton were again filled with guests, who wit- 
nessed the ceremony of uniting these two tried, yet hap- 
py hearts; that the woman who caused that happiness 
was handsomely rewarded ; and that Cleveland now com- 
mands a boat on the upper lakes,a wretched and miserable 
being—our story is told. 

Wells River, Vt., March 1846, 


A person talking to Fenelon upon the sub- 
ject of the criminal laws of France, and ap- 
proving of the many executions which had 
taken place under it, in opposition to the ar- 
guments of the archbishop, said, “ | maintain 
that such persons are unfitto live.” But, 
my friend,” said Fenelon, “ you do not re- 
flect that they arc still more unfit to die.” 
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THE MECHANIC HERO. 


BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


Near Dilworth corner, at the time of the 
Revolution, there stood a quiet cottage, some- 


what retired from the road, under the shade | 


of a stoutchesnuttree, It was a quiet cot- 
tage, nestling away there in one corner of the 
forest road, adear home in the wilderness, 
With sloping roof, walls of dark grey stone, 
and a casement hidden among the vines and 
flowers. 

On one side, amid an interval of the forest 
trees, was seen the roof of a blacksmith’s 
shop. ‘There was a small garden in front 
with a brown graveled walk and beds of wild 
flowers. | 


Here, at the same time of the Revolution, : 


there dwelta stout blacksmith, his young 
wife and her babe. What cared that black- 
smith, working away there in that shadowy 
nool: of the forest, for war ? 


What feared he | 


; 


; 


5 
) 


~~ 


; 
, 
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wife who, the night before, stood in the co. 
tage door, waving him out of sight with 4 
beckoned good-bye, thinking of the baby 1); 
lay, smiling as it slept, upon her bosom, ic 
hurried on—he turned the bend of the wood. 
looked upon his home. 

Ah! what a sight was there ! 

Where the night before he had left a peace. 
ful cottage, smiling under the green chesn: 
tree, in the light of the setting sun, now wa, 
only aheap of black and smoking ember., 
and a burnt and blasted tree ! 

That was his home! 

And there stood the blacksmith, gazing 
upon that wreck of his hearth stone ; ther. 
he stood with folded arms and moody brow, 
but a momentary smile broke over his face. 
He saw it all. 

In the night bis home had taken fire an| 
been burnt to cinders. But his wife an: 
child had escaped. For that he thankei 
God. 

With the toil of his stout arm, playing 


for the times, so long as his strongarm, ring- | there on the anvil, he would have a faire: 
ng ry hammer on the rip might gain home for his wife and child; fresher fowers 
ve @ for his wife and child ? ;should bloom over the garden walks, and 


ond 


“ee 
~ 


\, he cared little for war, he took little 
nce of the panic that shook the valley, when 
» few mornings before the battle of Bran- 
dywine, while shoeing the horse of a Tory 
Refugee, he overheard a plot for the surprise 
and capture of Washington. The Ameri- 
can leader was to be lured into the toils of 


the Tories; his person once in the British 
‘amp, the English General might send the | 


* Traitor Washington” home, to be tried in 
London. 
Now our blacksmith, working away there, 


? 


a 


; 


OP 


— 


more lovely vines trail along the casement. 

With this resolve kindling over his face, 
the blacksmith stood there, witha cheerful 
light enon: from his large grey eye, when 
a hand was !aid upon his shoulder. 

He turned half around and beheld the face 
of a neighbor. 

It was a neighbor’s face, but there was an. 
awful agony stamped on those plain features,” 


there was an awful agony flashing from those 


‘n that dim nook of the forest, without car- | 
ng for battle or war, had stilla sneaking | 


xindness for this Mister Washington, whose | 


Se one | the horror that convulsed his features. 


name rung in the lips of all men. 


night, bidding his young wife a hasty good- ' 
bye, and kissing the babe that reposed on 


her bosom, smiling as it slept, he burried 


the plet of the Tories to Washington. 


dilating eyes; there was a dark and terrible 
mystery speaking from those thin lips which 
moved and moved, but made no sound. 

For a moment that farmer tried to speak 


At last. forcing the blacksmith along the 
brown graveled walk, now strewed with cin- 
ders, he pointed to the smoking embers. 


away to the American camp, and revealed _ There amid the heap of black and smoulder- 


; ing ruins, the blacksmith beheld a dark mass 


It was morning ere he came back. It was | of burnt flesh and blackened bones. 

in the dimness of autumnal morning, that; % Your Wife!” shrieked the farmer, as his 
the blacksmith was plodding his way along agony found words. “The British they 
the forest road. Some few paces ahead there come ip the night, they———” and then he 
was an aged oak, standing out into the road spoke that outrage, which the lip quivers 
—a grim old veteran of the forest, that had) even to think on, which the heart grows pal- 
stood the shocks of three hundred years. | sied to tell—that outrage so foul to name— 


Right beyond that oak was the blacksmith’s | « Your wife,” he again shrieked, pointing to 
: that hideous thing, amid the smoking ruins ; 





~ 


home, } 

With this thought warming his heart, he | “ the British, they murdered your wife, they 
hurried on. He hurried on, thinking of the | flung her dead body into the flames, aod 
calm young face and mild blue eyes of that) dashed your childagainst the hearth stone!” 
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This was the farmer’s story. 

_ Ae there as the light of the breaking day 

| around the spot, there stood the hu- band, 

‘he father, gazing upon that mass of blacken- 
i bones and burnt flesh—all that was once 

his wife. 

? Do you ask me for the words that trem- 
ed from his white lips? Do yee ask me 
or the fire that blazed in his eye ? 

[cannot tell you. ButIcan tell you that 
‘here Was @ Vow going up to heaven from 
sat blacksmith’s heart; that there was a 

enched hand, upraised, i in the light of the 

reaking day ! 

"Vee yes, as the first gleam of the autum- 
nal dawn broke around the spot,—uas the first 
jong gleam of sunlight streamed over the 
- eled skull of that fair young wife—she 
‘bat was last night—there was a vow of mad- 
jened heart and anguished brain. 

How was that vow kept? Go there to 
Brandywine, and where the carnage gathers, 


where the fight is most bloody, there you | 


may see a stout form standing on, lifting a 
huge hammer into light. W here that ham- 
mer falls it kills ! w here that hammer strkes 
x crushes ! It is the blacksmith’s form. 
the war-cry that he shouts? It is a mad cry 
of vengeance, half howl, half hurrah! 
bata fierce yell, breaking up from his heavy 
chest? Ah, no! ah, no! ! 
lL i8 the name of Mary 
of his young wife! 
Oh "Mary—sw eetest name of woman— 
oft, so rippling, so musical—name 
ther of Jesus, made holy by poe- 
igion! How strangely did those 
sy TPOre s of music ring out from that black- 
snith’s lips, as he went murdering on! 
Mary ! he shouts, as he drags that red- 
ated trooper from his steed ! “ Mary ! he 
ile as his harsmer crushes down, laying 
that officer in the dust. 


Itis the name 










vy the knees, and begs mercy ! 
“T have a wife—mercy ! 
En ngland—spare me!” 
The blacksmith, crazed as he is, trembles 
—there is a tear in his eye. 
“IT would spare, but there isa form that 
has gone before me allday. She calls upon 
> 10 strike !”’ 


“The hammer fell, and then rang out that , 


+? 


‘range war-cry—‘ Mary ! 
_ Atlast, when the battle was over, he was 

und by a wagoner, who had at least shoul- 
dered a cart-whip in his country’s service— 
newas found sitting by the roadside, with 
us head sunken, his leg broken—the 


aS 


wounds. 
him 


life-b!ood oozing frém ‘his 


The wagoners would 


many 
have carried 


from the field but the stout blacksmith re- 
fused. 
“ You see, neighbor,” he said, in a voice 


husky with death. “] never meddied with 
the British till they burned my house, ull 
they—” he could not speak the outrage, but 
his wife, his child, were before his eyes— 
‘And now l’ve_ but five minutes’ in me, 
I'd like to give a shot at the British 
a-fore I die. D’ye see that cherry tree ? 
D’ye think you could drag a man of my build 
up thar ? Place me thar: give mea powder 
horn, three rifle balls, and a good rifle, and 
that’s all I ask.” 

The wagoner granted his request; he lif- 
ted him to the foot of the cherry-tree; he pla- 
ced the rifle, the balls, and the powder horn 
in his grasp. ‘Then whipping his horses 
thro’ the narrow pass, from the summitof a 


; 8 
hight he looked down upon the scene of the 


And ° 


blacksmith’s life. 

There lay the stout man, at the foot of the 
cherry tree, with his head sunk, his broken 
leg hanging over the roadside bank. The 
blood was streaming from his wounds—he 


/ was dying. 


Is it: 
struck on his ear! 


Suddenly he raised his head—a sound 
A party of British came 


‘rushing along the narrow road, mad with 
carnage and thirsting for bleod. They pur- 
sued a scattered band of Continentals. An 


fired. 


tinentals swept through the pass. 
Look ! Another offi- ; 


cer, glittering in tinsel, clasps that blacksmith | for Mad Anthony!” he shouted, as another 


officer led the way, waving them on with 
his sword. 

The blacksmith loaded his rifle ; with that 
eye bright with death, he took unerring aim. 
“That’s for Washington ! !” he shouted, as he 
The officer lay quivering in the road 
side dust. On and on came tke British, near- 
er and nearer to the cherry tree! The Con- 
Again the 


“ That’ s 


blacksmith loaded, again he fired. 


' officer bit the sod. 


1 have awife in | 


~~ 


The British now came rushing to the cher- 
ry tree, determined to cut down the wounded 


/ man, who, with his face towards them, bleed- 


ing as it was, dealt death among their ranks. 
A fair visaged officer, with golden hair wa- 
ving on the wind, Jed them on. 

T he blackamith raised his rifle with a 
hand stiffening in death, he took the aim :— 


_ he fired—and the young Britton fell witha 
sudden shriek. 


‘‘And that,” cried the blacksmith, in a voice 
that strengthened almost into a shout, “ and 


that’s for—” 
His voice was gone! The shriek died on 
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his white lips. His head sunk—his rifle From numerous sources we have been assure: that 
fell. _ bast (March) number of the Gem was the best y, 
A single word bubbled up with his death everissued. We were aware that it was a goo) , 
groan. Even now methinks I hear that. but we believe the presént is in no way itsinferior, \y. 
word, echoing and trembling there amon _ have some very excellent things in store for the re.).. 


the rocks of Brandywine. That word was _ of the Gem, and so long as its patronage continues t, 
—Mary ! crease, thus long its value will beenhanced, Theres. 


kind patrons, if you desire a greater remuneratioy ; 
: bh: your money, please to let your exertion be yreater ty ».. 
SPRING. tend the circulation of the work. The price is exire» 
This delightful season has, aftera long ly low, and there is no one who may not procure on» 
and tedious winter, made its appearance, ™ore subscribers. After you have procured them, «: 
Bright, heautiful spring !—we again greet down at once and write a letter, and enclose us »:,, 


thee with joy, and welcome thee with a smile , ™"eY—and we will continue as ever the public's his, 
of delight. "The heart of that man must be Se 


callous and cold indeed, whose spirits do not! Tax Law axp Peniovicats.—1. Subscribers wis 
sympathise with this delightful season. Po- do not give express notice to the contrary, are conside 
ets may well gather information from the | edas wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

clear, unclouded face of nature at this season / , If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pe. 
of the year—the songs of birds—the boun- } riodicals, the publisher may continue to send them: 

ding of the lambs—the objects which have | allarrearages are paid, and subscribers are respousi\)\: 


in every age been the theme of the poet’s forall the numbers sent, 
song. 3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their pe; 


« Say, ye that knayr, yewho have felt and seen, , odicals from the office to which they are directed, they 
Spring's morning smile, and soul enliv’ning green, _, 2Fe held responsible till they have settled their bills, x0! 
Say, did yougive ve ap transport way ? _ ordered their periodicals discontinued. 
Dud er pe eight, whan young lambs Atplay, | 4. Af subcribers remove to other places wits 
Or gazed in merry cluster at your side ?” , forming the publishers, and their periodical is sent to 
‘ the former direction, they are held responsible. 
Spring is endeared to us by a thousand 5. The courts have decided that refusing to takea 
recollections of our boyhood days—when we ) newspaper or periodical from the office, or removing 10! 
wandered o’er hill and dale and followed the. leaving it uncalled for, until all arrearages are paid, is 
swolen brook to its source—or chased the | prima fucie evidence of intentional fraud. . 
robin from bough to bough, free as the very. ’ ec Seelam 
air we breathed. Youth may well be styled 
the spring time of life, the Elixer, the very 
cream of our existence, but like the seasons 
it quickly passes away, but not like them, to 


return. 
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The friends of this work are respectfully requested 
lend their numbers, and thus excite an interesti 
- tension of its circulation. 


Any person obtaining four subscribers, v 
: in advance, stiall receive a fifth copy gratis, fo 











ut 4 ; All subscriptions must commence either with the Jay. 


Weattn is no proof of moral character | uary or July namber. 
nor poverty the want of it. On the contra- >  postmasters will forward names of subscribers, 1»! 
TV, wealth is often the presumptive evidence ; enclose money for them. In such eases, receipts wi! 
of dishonesty; and poverty the negative ev- | be immediately returned. 
idence of innocence, Agents will please be careful to write the names of 
subscribers, and of postoffices, legiblv. 
Temperance puts wood on the fire, flour | purser [5 
. . . ° Postmasters and subscribers are respectfully request’! 
in the barrel, meat in the tab, vigor in the : 
: . , . ... 4 not to return to us numbers of our work, wnless the pov: 
body, intelligence in the brain, and spirit in| age is paid 
the whole composition of man. 


a 
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AN at 


Subscribers to a periodical should always give promp! 
WANTED . information of their removal to the publisher, and wit)- 
; ' out expense to him. 


Five energetic men,of pleasing address and good 
moral character, are wanted as agentsto obtain subscri- No subscriptions discontinued until all arrearages 2° 


bers for this and other works, to whom a liberal premi- ; paid. 

um will be given. Apply soon, to ' Caution.—Many impostors are traveling about [" 

A. B. F. Hitpeeta. © country procuring subscriptions for various periodic.'s 

ib _  } Be on your guard, or you may be imposed upon A’ 

Bound volumes of the “Gem,” for past years,can be traveling agents for this work have a certificate 
turnished on application at this office by the publisher. 
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BOSTON COMMON. 


-_- 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Jiis universally known that the city of 
Boston stands upon a small peninsular, at 
the head of Boston harbor. 
sisted of three hills, and hence it was called 
Tri-mont, or Three Mountains. These hills 
are now somewhat leveled down, but the tal- 


It formerly con- 


lest is now crowned by a splendid edifice, the 
Massachusetts State House. ‘The view from 
the cupoia of this building is one of the most 
delightful in the world. Directly in front of 
the State House is the Common. 
ported that but one pleasure ground in the 
world, (and that in France,) can compare 
with the beauties of Boston Ccmmon. The 
superb engraving on the opposite page, rep- 
resents a view in this magnificent and en- 
chanting spot. ‘There are about fifty acres 
embraced in the Common. It is laid out 
with graveled walks and ornamented with 


It is re- 


various descriptions of trees, numbering over 
five hundred. The whole is surrounded by 
a neat and substantial iron fence, erected at 
a cost to the city of $52,500. There is an 
enormous tree about midway of the Commgn, 
which is sixty-five feet high—its branches 
spread nenezy feet, and its trank girths ¢wen- 
ty-two feet. Near this tree is a beautiful 
sheet of fresh water, called the CrescentPond, 
which adds not a little to the beauty and in- 
terest of the place. 
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al 


99 


had 


their miniature ships, rigged and manned 


in the art of navigation. That is, they 


with the utmost exactness, and these, with 
all their sails setand bending to the breeze, 
they would direct across the pond in as beau- 
tifula manneras ever a ship-of-the line or 
merchantman came up to her moorings in 
the harbor. For hours have we reposed up- 
on the green carpet of nature, beneath some 
shady tree, and witnessed these gay and in- 
nocent sports of the youths of the city. 
Lovely children! may your joys never be 
less. 

We have often heard of love making on 
that pleasant promenading ground, the Bos- 
ton Common, when the erass and trees were 
green, and the birds discoursed sweet music 
tothe ear. But the following authentic sto- 
ry of the wooing and winning and becoming 
the lawful possessor of a young and guileless 
heart, carries in its details, more matter of 
interest than any love affair that has recent- 
ly come to our knowledge, and we will now 
give it to our readers as briefly as we can. 

Some time during the last Summer, a 
French gentleman, a member of a wealthy 
mercantile firm in New Orleans, came on 
hither to spend a few months recreation, un- 
til the subsidence of the heat, and mayhap, 
disease of his city of residence should in- 
duce him to return to his home. As al- 


‘most all other strangers do, he often strayed 


Repeatedly have we | 


repared to this Elysium ground, (the Com- | 


mon,) to inhale the 


ow 


wafted from off the, sea, and to delight the 


eye with the innumerable objects, both of na- 
‘that tripped so fairy-like along the gravel 


And not the 


lure and art, here presented. 


least of our enjoyments was the beholding of | 
merry groups of children, intent on their va- ' 


the hoop, some 


sporting with their little dogs (Newfound- 
land and others) by throwing pebbles, pieces 
of wood &c., into the pond, .and witnessing 
the efforts of the dogs to bring them out; 


while others (more nautical) were engaged 
13 





rious sports and pastimes; some trundling | 
jumping the rope, some) 


from his place of sojourn, at the Tremont 
House, to spend a pleasant hour in promenade 


; ° : ; ; 
invigorating breezes , on the Common, to inhale the pure breezes, 


that came in whispering coolness from the 
ocean, and gaze upon the galaxy of beauty 


walks of that odoriferous retreat. There, as 
the afternoon shadows were lengthening, al- 
so frequently came a beautiful girl named 
Mary , a domestic in the family of Mr. 
,a wealthy merchant of the neighbor- 








hood, whose lovely children she had charge 
of, and which she every day conducted to 


the Common for air, exercise end itdulgence 
in their innocent gambols. In the discharge 
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of this Guty one day Mary was met by the They were then driven to the Trep 
french gentleman from New Orleans. _ House where the lovely Mary was liek: ) 


He was attracted by her beauty—her per- in asthe Merchant’s Bride, and where .h- 
fect neatness of appearance—her artless in- spent the night. In the morning, at \ | 
nocence, and her devotion to the wants and’ Boston merchant’s house the question ’ 
comfort of the young children committed to ; repeatedly asked, where is Mary? a india 
her care. /which ne one there could answer. ay 

Soon he made bold to engage her in con- | however, an order was sent to the merchan:. 
versation of the chastest kind, and as he house for Mary’s tranks and clothing, but th. 
conversed from day to day, become insensi-; prudent merchant refused to deliver thom 
bly deeply enamored with the lovely Mary unless Mary came herself. She BeeOrdincls 

, and resolved, if possible, to make | came with evident confusion on her countep- 


her his bride. He learnt from her lips, that ance, and when asked what was the mattey. 


she was of Jrish parentage, was an orphan, } she replied—* I Betieve I am married, an) 


with litle, if any, education; and was de-) here is a paper the minister gave me ”—py)'. 
ling eut her certificate—which the merchay; 


pendent alone for support, upon the wages : 


she received from the merchant in whose immediately recognized to be genuine, and, 


house she was employedas a domestic. Af-} much to his surprise, also discovered that 


ter repeated interviews, he made known his | Mary’s husband was a weathy merchant o! 


passion and offered Mary his hand, telling | New Orleans whom he knew, with whoi 


. } e . 
her if she would marry him, that she should) he had had large mercantile transactions. 


become the mistress of his splendid house in} After the usual bestowments of wishes o 


New Orleans. The innocent, unsuspecting | happiness.and the interchange of affectionate 
girl was alarmed at these proposals, could | adieus, Mary and her wealthy husband se 
not believe that they were sincerely made, } out for New Orleans, and arrived there after 
and hesitated to yield her consent. The} a short aad pleasant passage. There she 
French gentleman however, pressed his suit} was ushered into a large house elegantly 
with apparent success, and’gave Mary to the , furnished, as mistress, and there she enjoyed 
15th of Oct. to make up her final determi-' all the abundance that this life can afford. 
nation and prepare herself for the coming Her husband doated upon her, and immed- 


nuptials. She reflected much upon the sub- ately employed a number of teachers to in- 


ject, and at the appointed time was still un-; Struct her in music, and all the several bran- 
} ches of useful and ornamental learning : and 


by letters received in Boston from New Or- 
































determined. | 
Her lover then gave her until the Ist of 
November to decide—and told her then to; leans a few months since, we are informed 


meet him, and they would go and be united. that Mary was in the enjoyment of fine 
And in obedience to his instruction, on that health and spirits, and one of the happiesto! 
day she told a young lady, a seamstress in} the happy. Such is the true history ofa 
the house, that she was going to a party that | successful though romantic courtship on the 
evening, and was dressed in her best apparel, | Commgn, which has resulted as auspicious'y 
and set out tothe party—that party being} *% ®"Y could wish. 


her lover. 
He met her—procured a carriage, and | gc The London Punch says, that sever 
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they went 0 the Bishop of the Diocese, and | al prohibitions of smoking have been pos J. | 
were joined in wedlock according to the} sed by the diffgrent powers in Europe, 20! is 
Episcopal Church—the divine giving her a among the rest the King of Naples has se" fan 








© certificate of her marriage. ° ‘one to Mount Vesuvius ! 
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The following little poem is from the pen of Mrs, 


Bartholomew, one of the finest miniature painters in 
London : 


THE CHILD’S INQUIRY. 


“ Farth is so beautiful, dear mother, 
[ should not like to die ; 
Although they tell me there are worlds 
More bright beyond the sky: 
But, Mother, in that distant land, 
For this home I should pine ; 
The little children have not there 
A father kind as mine.” 
“ Jesus, my child, the helpless loves ? 
In Scripture we are told, 
He gathers all his wandering lainbs 
- Within one cherished fold. 
Come, read the book of Holy Word, 
What says the prophet of the Lord? 
Eve hath not seen—ear hath not known, 
The wonders of God’s mighty throne.”’ 


“ And yet how pretty are my flowers ; 
How sweet the linnet’s song ; 

And dearer still my own pet lamb— 
How could I leave it long?” 

“The flowers of earth, my child, will fade— 
Tae pretty lamb must die : 

And singing birds, when winter comes, 
Far, far from thee will fly. 

But buds and blossoms round the gate 
Of Eden ne’er decay ; 

And birds of Paradise are there, 
With plumage always gay. 

Read in the book of Holy Word 

What says the prophet of the Lord? 

Eye hath not seen—ear hath not known, 

The glories of Jehovah’s throne.”’ 


“ But, mother, I’m so happy here, 
With everything to love— 

Why should I leave this pretty world, 
For one so far above 1?” 

“ Alas, poor child, when sickness comes, 
And takes away thy bloom, 

And suffering has made thee seek 
Those joys beyond the tomb— 

Then when thine eyes are dimmed with tears, 
Thy heart torn with despair, 

Thou’lt ponder on the sacred page, 
And find thy comfort there ; 

For in that book of Holy Word, 

Well speaks the prophet of the Lord— 

Eye hath nath not seen, ear hath not known, 

The splendors of God’s shining throne.” 





ltis a popular delusion to believe that it 
is more meritorious to squander money on 
iancied privations abroad than to relieve ac- 
tual distress at home. 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 





BY J. C. TURREL. 





The scenery amid which we are born and 
brought up, if we remain long enough there- 
in to have passed that period of existence on 
which memory seems to have no hold, sinks 
as it were into the spirit of man: twines it- 
self intimately with every thought, and be- 
comes a part of his being. He can never 
cast it off, any more than he can cast off the 
body in which his spiritacts. Almost every 
chain of his after thoughts is linked at some 
point to the magic circle which rounds his 
youth’s ideas ; and even when latent, and in 
no degree known, it is still present, affecting 
every fancy and givinga bent of its own to 
our words and our deeds. - 

I have heard a story of a girl who was 
captive to some Eastern prince, and wore up- 
on her ankles a light golden ring. She 
learned to love her master devotedly, and 
was as happy as she could be in his love. 
Adored, adorned, and cherished, she sat be- 
hind him one day in all the pomp of Eastern 
state when suddenly her eye fell upon the 
golden ring round her ankle which custom 
had rendered so light that she had forgotten 
it altogether. ‘The tears instantly rose in 
her eyes as she looked upon it, and her lov- 
er divining at once, asked, with a look of re- 
proach, “ Would you be free?” She cast 
herself upon his bosom, and answered, 


3) 


'«“ Never!’ . 


Thus often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and 
forgotten, till some casual circumstance turns 
our eyes thitherward! But if any one should 
ask us whether we would sever that chain, 
there is scarcely one fine mind that would 
not also answer, never! ‘The passing of our 
days may be checkered with grief and cafe, 
unkindness and frowns may wither the smiles 
of boyhood, and tears bedew the path of 
youth ; yet, nevertheless when we stand and 
look back, in latter life, letting memory hov- 
er over the past, prepared to light where she 
will, there is no period in all the space laid 
out before her over which her wings flutter 
so joyfully or on which she would so much 
wish to pause, as the times of our youth. 
The evils of other days are forgotten ; the 
scenes in which these past are remembered, 
detached from the sorrows that checked them, 
and the bright misty light of life’s first sun- 
rise still gilds the whole witha glory not its 
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own. 
years have passed away, and crushed out the 
gall from sorrows endured, that fine and en- 
chanting feelings are awakened by the scenes 
in which our early days have gone by, and 
that the thrill of association is felt in all its 
joyfulness acting as an antidote to poisonous 
sorrow whiclf often mingles with our cup. 


_—- — 


Genivs.—Men generaly regarded itas iden- 
tified with poverty and itstrain of incon- 
venience and with causing which the world is 
accused. 


ledging genius coming before it without a 
patron or a known name, is true ; that when | 
an individual of gifted powers arises from the | 


humble classes of society to any eminence 
as a public instructor, 


qualities to his own who herald the way to | 
fame, and proclaim to mankind that they have | 


found a brother, we admit; but cannot con- 


clude that this neglect proceeds from envy) 


or malice in the multitude, but rather from an 
utter incapability to distinguish the presence 
of genius and utility. Whoever speaks to 
the multitude with the mind of the multitude, 
is understood by the multitude ; but he who 


converses ina higher tone must wait till he 
Yet is gen-. 


find those fit to interpret him. 
ius not all-suffering; their is a happiness 
accompanying it that more than counterbal- 
ances the evils that we have been alluding to 


—a rapture that wealth cannot purchase, nor | 


can mediocrity conceive—that dominion can- 
not give, nor can all that custom has rendered 
valuable come up to. It isthe joy resulting 
from its own activity—the using of genius 
is the reward of genius. It was the delight 
that Columbus experenced in the contempla- 
tion and prosecution of his scheme that car- 
ried him through all his diffculties. It was 
this delight that made Galileo exclaim, “It 
does move, though!” and the knowledge 
was tohim happiness and reward. 
the joy that Burns experienced in giving 
vent to such lyrics as “A Man’s a Man for 


%n’ that,” or his “ Address toa Mouse,” or his 


‘Lament for puir Mallie.” 





The greatest case of love is that of a blade 
of Kentucky, who got into a hollow tree 
where he lived a whole week peeping, 
through a knot-hole athis true love, as she 
sat sewing bear-skin petticoats at her win- 
dow. 


It is not alone, however, after long | 


That the world is now in acknow- | 


it is only by. 
meeting with a mind or minds of kindred | 


It was) 
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REMINISCENCES. 

The record of the events of the last on- 
hundred years, will ever hold a conspicuoy; 
place on the page of histery. Nor upon the 
reader of history alone will these events ex. 
ertan influence. They are something more 
| than the tears of an Alexander; something 
more than the march of Xerxes ; something 
more than three days at Thermopyl ; some- 
thing more than crossing the Rubicon. They 
; are transactions upon which the destiny ot 
They are already in. 
terwoven with every thread of the future. 
The period to which we have alluded was 
one characterized by revolution, not confined 
to one quarter of the globe, but marking both 
| the eastern and western hemispheres. |; 
was a period too, equally characterized for 
‘the production of men excelling in greatocs: 


the world depends. 


/of action, in greatness of genious, and in 
moral greatness. It wasan age confounded 
by the acts of Bonaparte, dazzled by the ge- 
nious of Voltaire, and struck with awe at the 
moral greatness of Washington. 

Of the superiority of moral greatness to 
greatness of action we would speak, by com- 
paring the characters of Washington and 
Bonaparte. 

minds are so filled with an extravagant ad: 
; Miration at the exploits and presumption oi 
Bonaparte, as at once to place him first and 
‘foremost in the rank of human greatness. 
_ They hear not the time enduring thundef 
of the cataract, nor beheld its sublime and 
awful grandeur, while they watch the light- 
_ning’s flash, and the progress of the wile tor- 
’ nado. : 

We shall not stop here to detail the histo- 
ries of the American and French revolutions 
nor the causes which Jed to them, the former 
-of which raised a curtain for Washington, 
‘the latter for Bonaparte ; neither shall we 
| labor to prove the superiority of one as® 
, general, to him who made war his business 
‘and glory. But we shall endeayor to show 
that Bonaparte mistook the character of the 
age in which he lived, that he was actuated 
_by purely selfish motives, that what Was! 
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on did for the western hemisphere, the 
of Austerlitz mzght have done for the 

wn; that he might have left an untarnish- 

.ngtation, and that the tree of liberty 

vied by him might now have been a shel- | 
for nations. 

The essential interests and rights of 
ne were sacrificed by Bonaparte to a 

sand fatal glory.” The intelligence and 

of the nation were expended by him in 

ary achievements, and in strengthening 

- usurpation. The nation threw off: 
coke of the Bourbons, only to wear the : 
: galling yoke of Napolean. The dear- 

nterests and rights of the nation were 

and again committed to the hazards of 
me, of all others the most uncertain, | 
rely to extend the fame of the Corsican. 

sratify the ambition of this one man, hu- 

blood was poured out like water, and 

ons of rational and immortal beings } 
edriven like sheep to the field of slaugh- 


» 


~~ 


‘ach was not the life of Washigton, “ who 

ining the cheap and vulgar honor of a’ 
weror, aspired a_new and more endur- | 
lory; who, castipg away the long tried 
pons of intrigue and violence, adhered | 
aholy and unshaken confidence to jus- 

ind philanthropy, asa nation’s best de- 

sand who considered himself as exalted 

od, only that he might shed down bles- 

and be as a benificent deity to the 

id.” 

oweasy might it have been for Bona- 

p instead of a despotism on the ruins of 
French Republic, (which was scarcely | 
rently consolidated to be called a gov- 

ent) to have made his synonymous with 

'y, to have struck terror into the ancient 

ties of Europe as the defender of equa) | 
sand privileges, and not as the insatia- 

onqueror who was destroying the bal-. 
of power by annexing province to prov- 
and empire to empire. <A seed from the 
‘can tree of Liberty wafted across the 
hic, had even then taken deep root in 
ean soil, and needed only the care and 
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protection of a Washington to have brought 


itto maturity. Such a cherisher and protec- 
tor the age loudly demanded of Bonaparte. 
Such he would have successfully been, had 
not his moral greatness been swallowed up in 
selfishness. 

The age when Herculean strength would 
render a man’s name immortal has long 
since passed away: and when Bonaparte 


identified himself with the Jacobin party in 


France, the time had arrived when military 
glory must be qualified by virtuous actions to 
ensure an honorable fame to posterity. This 
principle, fully realized by Washington, was 
beyond the comprehension of Bonaparte. 
He did not understand the signs of the times. 
He did not foresee that his fame, which he 
labored so intently to extend ; would be infi- 
nitely more resplendent as the champion of 
republican simplicity and freedom, than as 
the founder of an empire and the progenitor 
of a race of kings. 

“The French Revolution was an index of 
the human mind reacting after a long vassal- 
age.” Men had begun to send keen search- 
ing glances into old institutions; to call in 
question the divine right of kings; to detect 
abuses ; and to doubt the privileges of primo- 
geniture. The guillotine was stained with 
royal blood ; the people partially enlightened 
wanted a leader to confirm their Liberty ; 
Bonaparte saw his opportunity ; virtue yield- 
ed to selfishness; and with a presumption 
unparalleled in the history of man, he piaced 
the crown upon his own head, With the 
success of Bonaparte, the reign of terror not 
only returned to France, but to all Europe. 
The horrid cruelties ofa Robespierre were 
again renewed, by the wide spread carnage 


The unif’ 
> 


and desolating wars of Napoleon. 
form steps in the progress of his relations 
with every nation which he subjected, were 
intrigue, corruption, division, alliance, subor- 
ning of traitors and war.” 

But war with Washington was preceded 


by steps of a far different character. He led 


‘the armies of a nation which had thrown off 


the yoke of a tyrant; of a people who dared 
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killing the dupes of her sagacity. 
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to appeal to the throne of the Eternal for the InpicaTions oF EarTHQUAKES.—'T),, 
iustice of their cause. There was no dissim- lowing extraordinary anecdote of the <r 


ilation with him ; no envious, selfish or am- Dility of cats to approaching danger ;, 
earthquakes is well authenticated. |, 


bitioug motive founda place in his bosom. year 1783, two cats belonging to a incr 
His battles were not fought to enrich his own of Messina, in Sicily, announeed to }\\.. 
coffers, nor as a civil magistrate did he direct approach of an earthquake, Aefore the, 
the subordinate officers of the government to Shock was felt, these tw@ animals s; 


anxious to work their Way throuch th. ; 
pay their duties to him. The blood of twelve of a room ia. which. they were Ther ‘ 
hundred prisoners does not stain his escutch- ter, observing their fruitless efforts, on 
eon, nor were the wounded and disabled sol- the door forthem. Ata second and Mi to 


diers removed from his hospitals by poison. door, which they likewise found shut, | 


No confiscations of nobles or clergy, or lev- repeated their efforts, ‘and on being sei cgi bo 
‘pletely at liberty, they ran straight thro ve 


ies from subjugated nations enabled him to the street, and out of the gate of the: 
e ’ of w bY 








carry on aggressive wars at will. / The merchant, whose curiosity was off™ be 
Bonaparte was great, but his was the ted by this strange conduct of the cats, yo 
greatness of action; a greatness far inferior !owed them into the field, where he agi 
to that sublimity of morals, and all those *°” them), seratehing and) burrowing ini 
earth. Soon after there was a violent sim W! 

qualities that exalt and dignify humanity, and of an earthquake and many of the house th 
which were so happily blended in Washing- the city fell down, of which number the sim hil 
ton. 1. °>chant’s. was one; sothat he was inde nc 
‘for his life to the singular foresight of J of 

' cats. ¥ ho 


Orp SpaRROWS ARE NOT CAUGHT WITH 

















straws.—A cat belonging to an elderly lady Fanny Forester.—*Dear, delightful F ie 
in Bath, was so attached to her mistress that; ny Torester,” as Willis calls her, is @@ 
she would pass the night in her bed-chamber_ married in June. Her future husband if 4, 
which was four stories high. ‘Rev. Mr. Judson, who been for aa 

Outside of the window was the parapet wall, than thirty years a mis ry in Borg oa 
on which the lady often strewed crumbs for ; His first wife was the lagnented Harriet Mi 4, 
the sparrows that came to partake of them. ell. His second wife died lately at St. Ii... 
The «a always sleeping with her window na, on her way back to America. Mr .., 
open, the cat would pounce upon the birds to return to Burmah immediately ale fi ,,, 
and kill them. One morning, giving a long- marriage. ant 
ing, lingering look at the top of the wall, and» ae 
seeing it free from crumbs, she was ata loss. Hon. J. Q. Apams.—The N. Y. Mg, , 
for an expedient te decoy the feathered tribe, | thus ‘ hits off” the “ old man eloquent:a .. 
when reconnoitering, she discovered a small! ‘He is a wonderful man, undeniably. \;, 
bunch of wheat suspended in the room, ‘| worst enemies must confess to that. A... 
which she sprang at, and succeeded in get- nomena-altogether the most weighty comm \), 


ting down.. She then carried it to the favor- trated specimen of the genus homo eM o¢ 
ite resort of the sparrows,.and actually thresh- | He writes doggerel rhyme before brea for 
ed the corn out by beating it on the wall,,—makes a thundering speech before Cg j;, 
then hiding herself. After a while the birds’ —takes a long swim under the ice belor pre 
came, and she resumed her favorite sport of —and passes the night at an open Wig |; 
‘with his right eye at the small end o!2 i ,), 
et telescope. We never heard of his... 

Punch thus laughs at his cotemporaries of; ing, and his essays at eating are said ras 
the Post: } extremely farcical. He lives we presU"@y i), 

“The Corn Law Fight.—The terrible Post thought mostly, and should he ever ha hin 
says: ‘It is not so the battle of protection to die, we venture to say ‘ it will be as my 








must be fought. It must be fought calmly, ' mental congestion !’” ly 
ly, but boldly, and fought, if need be, — oe 
inch by inch.’ Would it not be at once It isa popular delusion to believe Guy. 
more heroic and more agricultural to say, man’s merit, not his means, is the PORE to.n 
‘barley-corn by barley-corn ?* ” attracts friends to him. witl 
you 
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Translated from the French for the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE STORY OF 
A BELLOWS-MENDER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 








The history of my life is made up of 
whimsical incidents. Condemned to obscuri- 
ty by my birth, I owe my elevation merely 
‘o the perverse caprice of others. 

| was born in a little hamlet in the neigh- 
borhood of Montelimar. My father became 
very poor in his old age, and was at last 
obliged to betake himself to the business of 
bellows-mending, which he had learned in his 
youth. ‘This profession, then, humble en- 
ough truly, was intended to be mine. Con- 
int at first to work under my father, 1 lived 
with him ‘until I had acquired more skill 
than he had, and then, I became eager to ex- 
hibit my talents upon a larger theatre. | 
made an excursion scarcely beyond the gates 
of Montelimar. I succeeded beyond my 
hopes, and that determined me to try my 
fortune in the world. I had saved some 
money by my work; a part of it I gave to 
my father, and then set out with the remain- 
der for Lyons. lJTarrived in that beautiful 


city, accoutred with all the apparatus of my | 


rade, and gpnounced myself and my trade 
through on street and in every crowd. I 
vas young, hamdsome, and active, and my 
success was complete. I wes the favorite of 
every chamber-maid of the neighborhood, 
aid My ambition went no farther. 

I wag@returning home very late one night, 
tomy room—that is, to a garret which serv- 
ed the purpose of bed-chamber and granary ; 
when I was accosted by four well dressed 
young men, who were ona _ nocturnal ram- 
ble. It was in a retired street, in that part 
of Lyons called St. Clair. 
fung a jest at my profession. I answered 
him with some railery which I imagined was 


pretty sharp, for they looked at me a moment 


with surprise, then talking together in rather 
alow tone, I heard one say, “this is our 
man.” My blood did not circulate very well 
just then, I confess, and it was very evident 


that 1 was looking for the best way of ma-_ 


king an escape. One of them, to remove 
my uneasiness, spoke to me in a very friend- 
ly and aflable manner. “ Perourou.” (the 
hame given to a bellows-mender in Lyons) 
“I suppose,” safd he, “ you have not supped 
tonight; neither have we; will you sup 
withus? We have an intention of doing 
youa favor that you little dream of. We 
14 
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will speak with you about it after supper; in 
/ the mean time be not afraid, we are honest 
men, If you wish to enter into our designs 
we will only require of you that you keep a 
secret which will expose you to no danger.” 
There was something very agreeable in the 
tone of his voice, and there was something 
very agreeable in his proposal—I accepted 
it. 
I was conducted through several streets, 
and atlast, ushered into an elegant apart- 
ment, where we found six young gentlemen 
waiting for us. A short explanation was 
given relative to me, and after that we were 
in the best possible humor placed around 
the table. I thought that it would be neces- 
sary forme to maintain the good opinion 
they had formed of me. I indulged my wit, 
and succeeded to admiration. After the 
waiters had served out the desert, they retir- 
-ed, and the company which bad _ hitherto 
, been very noisy became, all at once, pro- 
‘ foundly silent. 
Presently, one of them, who seemed to be 
the master of the house, addressed me in this 


}manner: “ We ten, are engravers of the 


‘tity. 


The gains of our profession, together 
with what we have received from our fami- 
lies have rendered us independent, and our 
talents have procured us_ respectability. 
However, love and pride have stepped in to 
destroy our happiness. In St. Dominique 
there lives a print-seller, who, although he 
is a very ordinary person himself, has a 
daughter the greatest beauty it all Lyons. 
She has every quality to render her enchant- 
ing, but at the same time she has the pride 
of the very Devil. lated at being the ob- 
ject of general admiration, she thinks no one 
beneath a prince should aspire to her hand. 
Her father is a good connoiseur, but he un- 
derstands nothing else, and he has spoiled 
her by carrying his adulation almost to idol- 
atry. Studying novels and her looking-glass 
—and receiving perpetually the incense of 
flattery, have turned her self-love to intolera- 
‘ble arrogance. There needs no circumlocu- 
tion about this matter. | am telling my 
/own story. In my dealing with the father 
of this lady, I became acquainted with her. 
She sometimes did me the honor of permit- 
ting me to conduct her to an assembly or 
a show. Those favors turned my head. 
I imagined I was beloved, because I was 
preferred. I declared myself to her father. 
He promised to favor my pretension and I 
‘fancied that with my fortune and family, the 
proposal would be received favorably. Judge 
then of my surprise, when, before me and 
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her father, she answered to it—* Do you im- 
agine that a person like me would marry an 
engraver ?” 

From that moment | loved her no more—I 
had no feeling but for vengeance. My com- 
panions, through resentment to the insult of- 
fered to us all in common, and through 


triendship’to me, have joined in concerting a. 


plan for her punishment. We have deter- 


mined that she shall not have the honor of | 


marrying an engraver. Now, my young 


bellows-mender, you have a good person and > 
intelligence enough to carry our designs into | 
execution. Will you make the attempt if we | 
will furnish you with the means of success. ' 
You will have a beautiful wife, and probably, ' 


when her pride and vanity is mortified and 
punished, you will have a good one.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “1 comprehend the part 
I have to play, and I will undertake it confi- 
dently. Lhope you will not blush at your 
choice.” 

The next day they went to work upon me, 


and with the assistance of a train of tailors, | 


barbers, &c., I was fitted out in gallant trim. 
I was engaged at lessons upon the manners 
of high life. I had also to go backa little 
and learn reading, writing, drawing, music, 
&c. I spent three months this way, and found 
the life of a gentleman very much to my 
taste. The love of study became my ruling 


passion, and, as I possessed an extraordinary | 
memory, I astonished the engravers with my } 


literary progress. 
It was necessary, however, that ont. pion 
should be put into execution. I left my desk 


and took a superb room in the principal ho- | 


tel of the city. The bellows-mender had 


disappeared, and who appeared in his place | 


but the rich Marquis of Rouperou, one of the 
principal —— of the iron works of 
Dauphiny. 

self as an amateur who wished to purchase 
a few elegant pieces, caring nothing about 


the price of them. I was a good imitator of | 
my masters, and had learned to handle my | 
seals, to ring the hour on my watch, to shew | 


with an air of absence, the brilliant on my fin- 
ger, or toopen a splendid snuff box that had 
the picture of Phantasy upon it; that was the 
likeness of a beloved sister. In short, I 
wished to recommend myself to my man, 
and I succeeded ceaiaante But there was 
something more td be done—I must not only 
deceivemthe father but I must dupe the 
daughter. While thinking of the best meth- 
od of accomplishing that purpose, the print- 
seller informed me that he expected an ele- 
gant collection to arrive from Rome, and 


nder this title | presented my- | 


begged that! would callon him the ».., 
morning. I did so, and found not the print- 
seller, but the incomparable beauty 1 was ’ 
pursuit of. : 
From this moment only one sentiment ey. 
ployed my mind—absorbed my heart and 
enchanted all my faculties. I forgot my en. 
gagements—I forgot the world and every 
, thing in it, to admire her. The charminz 
Aurora perceived that I was caught, ani 
she noticed with evident satisfaction, the 
disorder of the expressions that escaped mo. 
and that warmth and solicitude of manne; 
that would fain have painted my young pas. 
sion. This interview fixed my destiny, for. 
ever. Every obstacle seemed to dissipate bo. 
fore the emotion which occupied my soul. 
I engaged in study with new ardor, hopin: 
that | might yet be able to render myse) 
worthy of her. 
Every morning I found some excuse fo; 
, visiting the print-shop—every morning | ha’ 
/atoy about which I must consult my mis. 
itress’s taste. This was the May-day 
of love. Sometimes I woutd present he 
’ with a bouquet, and my friends would accom- 
ny it with a coronet or a madrigal—I had 
all the honor of these. Often did her eyes, 
as she read them, glisten with a tear of ap- 
' probation. 
; Six months passed in this way. ly 
friends were eager for vengeaffite, but cav- 
tious lest the plan would be spoiled by pre- 
cipitation. Every night, on my return from 
her, they made me give a minute account o! 
‘all that had passed between us, and thicy 
were satisfied. t 
, One day I received an invitation ftom her 
father to assist at a fete that he was going to 
, give in the country., I was to be the hero o! 
, it. I went, and the vain beauty received inc 
/with the most polite attention. I resolved 
; not to lose the advantage of the hey-day © 
pleasure. The first moment that we wer 
alone, | poured out my heart to her. I threw 
myself at her feet. I offered her my hand: 
she consented, but with dignity ; however, 4 
tear which stole silently from her brighteyes 
/convinced me that pride was not the on'y 
‘ feeling of her heart. I knew that | was be- 
' loved. 
l had secured the daughter, the next thing 
; to be done was to blind the father about the 
} circumstances ef my fortune. This was no 
difficult matter. Being a man of little pene- 
‘tration he believed all that told him. My 
‘father, I said, lived on the further border © 
~Dauphiny. His extreme age prevented bin 
from being present at my nuptials. I ca! 
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‘ated on deriving some satisfaction from the 
‘eumstance of demanding no fortune. 1 
‘oft all to the discretion of my intended fath- 
op-in-law—Just requesting, that as the rela- 
sons of both parties lived far distant, the 
matter might be settled without useless eclat. 
The day of marriage was to take place in 
ffieen days from that time, and I took upon 
myself the arrangement of the prelimina- 
ries. 

With some difficulty I quitted Aurora. ] 
told my friends that the play was drawing to 
aclose. I related every thing. They over- 
whelmed me with praises. Their eagerness 
tobe revenged on Aurora became more ar- 
dent and more whimsical than ever it had 
been. In the extravagance of their joy they 
sent a superb bouquet to her in my name, and 
accompanied it with a watch, bracelets, and 
other jewels and toys. 

Towards the conclusion of the week the 
marriage contract was completed. I signed 
my true name toit. A precaution that af- 
terwards proved-to be of the highest impor- 
tanceto me. This was deceit, but Heaven 
knows I did not enter into it without re- 
morse. 


think of nothing but her. When I was with 


When I was with Auroral could) 


my friends their pleasantries—the depen-. 
dence they held me in—the lessons, the ser- ' 


vices I had received from them all prevented 


me from reflecting about the present or the | 


future ; but when I was left to silent solitude, 
their vain sophistry and even love itself fled 
before the frightful picture that presented it- 
self to me. 

A thousand times did I resolve to throw 
myself at her feet, confess the whole and sue 
for her pardon. My engagements, my pas- 


te) 


obscurity of the future. 
wretched for a while, said I, but love will 
cure her wretchedness. Q 
my blind vanity and the still blinder bitter- 


ness of her enemies convinced me that she | 


would be happy. 


industry I might be able to support her com- 
lortably. T would indeed have thought my- 


My imagination, | 


pronounced her vow, did I fee! completely 
the odious part I had acted. I was frozen 
with horror. IT was placed almost senseless 
in the carriage. <A burst of tears relieved 
my heart of the load that oppressed it. 
Those around us imputed this last effort of 
expiring virtue to the excess of sensibility. 
Even Aurora mistook it. ]saw—lI felt that 
she did, by the tenderness of the carresses 
she afterwards lavished upon me. 

The engravers, to reward me for the ad- 
dress with which I had managed their plan, 
permitted me to prolong her error for another 
month. Lost in the excess of love, during 
that period, I had no thought, no feeling for 
the terrible close of the project which ap- 
proached us. After some consultations with 
those implacable enemies of my Aurora, it 
was resolved that I should retire with her to 
our little hamlet in the neighborhood of Mon- 
telimar, and that until her arrival she should 
not be apprised of her situation. 

In proposing to my wife to set out ona 
tour, which T knew would end, not at the cas- 
tle of my father the marquis in Dauphiny, 
but at the cabin of my father the beliows- 
mender in the little hamlet near Montelimar, 
I could not suppress a sigh, which, however, 
the credulity of Aurora did not interpret. 
Her lively imagination became at once exal- 
ted with the idea of my splendid equipage— 
the waiting women—the footmen—all in my 


_ livery—going to be stared at as we passed — 


how gratifying to her as well as her pride,— 


and after all how excusable was it in one of 


her age and education. She was delighted 
with these preparations which to me were 
unspeakably horrible. Limplored the en- 


’ /gravers tospare me—they had only to re- 
sion, and my self-love still rescued me from | 
the degrading avowal ; and hope gilded the | 


Aurora will be: 


i 
> 
; 
; 


} 


I was toreceive as much | 
money as would procure asubsistence. With | 


; 


self a vile wretch had I not been disposed to ° 


devote all my faculties, and all my life to her 
service. 


when she found,herself beyond the reach of 


mind me of my engagements and situation. 
There was no more to be said about it. 

Two of my ten friends were to be the 
mounted attendance, and the one whom Au- 
rora had discarded was impudent enough to 
be our coachman. Indeed, he was so alter- 
ed by hisclothes and knotted wig—a plaster 
over one eye, and other articles of disguise, 
that he was hardly recognized by one of our- 
selves. Three of the others mounted gaily 
behind the carriage in the characters of foot- 
men. ‘The remaining four stayed to manage 
matters in Lyons, consoling themselves by re- 


; quiring of their comrades @ promise, that the 
The first resentment would be terrible, but | 


temedy she would probably listen to reason ; | 


we would have love in place of riches, and 


finally we would, we must be happy. The 


, . . 
cay at last arrived—but never until Aurora 


incidents of the journey should 
regularly from every place at whic 
stop. My merr 


eported 
e might 
rogues of waiters could 


hardly contain themselves on hearing my 


wife at one time giving them orders with a 
tone of proud authority. and at another con- 
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versing with me abont my castle in Dauph- 
iny—the extent of my domains—-my fisher- 
ies—my parks, and particularly, my mines, 
which she thought as rich as those of Peru. 
These were the only subjects of conversation 
all the way to Montelimar. Having passed 
that, the finger board beyond it pointed the 
road to a neighboring village. The steeple 
of the church was just in view—it seemed 
far out of our way, but it was not, alas! that 
village contained my Dauphiny castle. The 
road was bad, and we approached the village 
with difficulty. At last our coachman, who 
was perfectly acquainted with his part, stop- 
ped before the door of a little hut. An old 
man, dressed in the garb of misery, gaped 
atus from the door. It was my father. I 
approached too—but the scene cannot be de- 
scribed. Imagine on one hand myself, all 
tremblingand horror strack—onthe other, 
Aurora,whom the engravers had placed with- 
out ceremony, in an old broken cart. See 
them burst into wild laughter—see the pre- 
tended coachman throw away his old wig— 
take the plaster from his eye, and address 
my wife ina tone of superiority—“ M 
you were not born to marry an engraver— 

vou did not deserve an engraver—you made 

a choice more suitable to your fortune and 

edacation—there is your choice, a_bellows- 

mender, and there is your house, and there is 

your father-in-law!” I would have suid 

something buthe immediately resumed his 

seat, and in convulsions of laughter, they 

drove away. Iknew that the catastrophe 

would have been bitter, but I did-not imag- 

ine that it would have been so overwhelm- , 
ing. The manner of it had been kept a se- | 
cret from me. lIeven found that we had 

been deprived of all those articles that could 

be taken from us. Before the engraver fin- 

ished his speech my poor Aurora neither 

heard nor saw what passed. Judge then of 

my situation. That sensibility which na- 

ture had imparted, was just brought into life 

by my recent education that it might be sub- 
jected to frightful torture. I set about re-— 
covering Aurora from her swoon, but in the 

horror, the wildness of the moment I even 

hoped that sh® would never recover. She 

remained lifeless so long, that I was fright-. 
ened to think that my impious wish might’ 
have been heard.» At last her reason return- } 
edl—hegge wandering eyes for a moment 

caughtialtine— Monster,” she exclaimed, 

and again fainted away. I took the opportu-— 
nity of removing her from the crowd which | 
the scene had attracted. ‘They were chiefly | 
women—a set of old, yellow, withered, hag- 
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ard beldames, that looked like a group 
witches. One of my good neighbors spre, 
some of my father’s old rags upon a |j:)), 
straw, and [ p'aced Aurora upon them. | 
then requested all those that surrounded ». 
to withdraw, and I prepared to relate ;\, 
story of my deception. She was still ifeles. 
—I caught her in my arms—I pressed her ;, 
my bosom, and with burning tears I bathe, 
her face. Again she opened her eyes ay) 
fixed them upon me witha look that fro. 
me to the heart. She begged that I wou!) 
leave her alone, and that I would defer up: 
the next day the recital of the horrid plot tp 
which she had fallen a victim. I retired an4 
left her to the care of our curate’s niece, why 
most obligingly undertook to attend her. 
Whata night did Ipass! From a life o: 
splendor to descend into a wretched hove! 
with only a few guineas in my _ possession, 
with a beautiful wife in the spring and bloom 
of youth, accustomed to participate in ti, 
pleasures of society of which she had heey 
the ornament and the idol. [, too, had beey 
the principal author of the evils brought 1 
on her. How could I cure the‘heart whic) 
I had wounded? How could I presume to 
offer tenderness to her? For myself, J hai 
endured poverty aud could easily meet i 
again; but how couldI announce to lier! 
loved, that I had brought upon her so man\ 
of the evils that make up the long list of hu- 
man misery! I was not to become mere’: 
an object of indifference to her—lI was not 
merely to be banished from those eyes whose 
light had been life and joy to me—I was not 
to behold in them mere coldness, but con- 
tempt and horror. Despised by the one |! 
adored, and deprived even of the right o! 
complaint=-nay, abhorred by mysell, re- 
morse came to fill up the measure of my des- 
tiny. I had spread the pall of death over 
the brilliant horizon of Aurora’s day, an! 
she would probably seek an asylum in the 
grave from the degradation and distress In! 
which I had brought her. Think you! 
slept that night with those appalling vision 
passing,in succession and returning before 
my view? All night long it rained so tha! 
the roads between our village and Monieline 
were for several days unpassable. 1! 
prevented me from sending for those things 
that we were in pressing need of and con- 
tributed to render Aurora’s situation st) 
more humiliating. You are sure that early 
in the morning I inquired” concerning ber. 
I received answers mysterious though »°' 
discouraging. ‘She had determined,” 53" 
the curate’s niece “ to show a ferce and firm 
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yess of mind—a decisiveness of character 
nda courage thatin the cruel situation in 
which she was placed would astonish and 
-onfound her vile enemies.” 

| was told that I would be permitted to see 
her. A mortal coldness seized upon me. 
| could have met death willingly, but I 
sought every pretext to elude this interview. 
Atlength her chamber door opened and pre- 
sented her before me. I cast myself at her 
feet. I bathed her hands with my tears. 
She regarded me awhile in this posture in si- 
lence. She then made me rise and addres- 
sed mein a tone of proud dignity which 
nothing on earth could conquer. ‘ You are 
mistaken in me. 
on account of the course that you may here- 
after pursue. If there remains in your heart 
one generous sentiment, if you are not will- 
ing to sink me deeper in misery, take no 
| advantage of the title you have gained over 
me. Thislady offers me an asylum with 
heruncle. I have accepted it, because it 





If I pardon you, it will be | 


is suited to my situation and tomy wishes. } 


this frightful condition. Have regard to my 
honor and to your own.” 
The man who loves is ever ready to con- 


fidein his mistress. One kind word 


jure. Notwithstanding the cold disdain of | 


; 
? 


is suf- | 


ficient to calm all the torture that he mayen-} once to leave a place in which every scene 


? 


Aurora, I trusted in the goodness of her. 


that her heart should be filled with nothing 
but gall for me. 
the hope of being pardoned. 
smileon listentng to the plans which love 
had marked out for our future happiness. 
Thus did I live in this illusion uatil a eru- 
el event oceurred which blotted it forever 
away. It was eight days after my arrival 
tthe village. The morning was beautiful. 
the reveries of the night had made me hap- 
py and prolonged my sleep beyond the usu- 
ulhour,when my father awoke me and de- 
ivered two" letters to me. The first was 
‘rom my friends at Lyons. 


I still, therefore, retained ' 
I saw her even 
trivers of the plot, as 1 afterwards discovered 


They told me in. 


it, that they were satisfied with my conduct, , 
‘by which my marriage was to be annulled, 


and that they were willing to afford me the 
ineans of bettering my condition. 
sured me thatI had not expended the one 
‘uird of the sum which they had devoted to 
vengeance, and that through friendship to me 


They as- 


iad for severed passions, the remainder of it | 


was placed in the hands of a bank in Lyons, 
subject to my order. Those clothes and or- 
faments with which I had cheated the credu- 
ly of a foolish father and his vain daughter, 
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were also returned tome. They recommen- 
ded Aurora to my care, and expressed a hope 
that they would not have to regret that re- 
venge had beencarried too far. Finally, that 
if I chose to engage in business they would 
still be ready to afford me every necessary 
assistance. 

Ail the difficulties of my situation seemed 
at once dissipated. JI opened the other let- 
ter. It was from my wife. She observed 
in it, that the pity which she still felt for me, 
notwithstanding my conduct towards her, had 
made her arrange matters so that before the 
receipt of her letter she would be beyond the 
gates of Lyons. ‘To free herself from my 
hated presence she intended to enter a con- 
vent. She frankly avowed herself my ene- 
my, and declared her intention of bringing 
me and my comrades before the proper tribu- 
nal to answer for our conduct—that the 
chains might be struck off our victim and 
punishment inflicted on the traitors who had 
prepared the sacrifice. 

] was agitated with every opposite passion. 


You may come there when you choose, that; At one time [ resolved to pursue and re- 


we may concert the means of escaping from , 
‘the laws gave to me, as a husband, over her. 


claim her in virtue of the authority which 


Again I thought it was horrid to persecute a 
woman I loved, and whom I had already 
treated so barbarously. I determined at 


filled my mind with distressing recollection. 
I had money enough to travel to Lyons. 


heart not thinking how natural it must be,, Before setting out for that place, I question- 


> ed the curate and his niece separately rela- 


tive to my wife’s elopernent; but informed 
as they were of the matter, and principal con- 


them to be, yet neither my promises nor my 
threats could elicit any thing from them. 

On arriving at Lyons I met new obstacles. 
Where could I commence my researches? 
Would I apply to her father while he was 
yet in the first transports of indignation accu- 
sing me as his daughter’s seducer? Would kL 
go to the convent and expose myself to per- 
secution? In these se 8 resorted to 
the engravers. They advised me to be tran- 
quil, and to wait in silence until the process 


would become the subject of general conver- 
sation. Idid so, and immediately began 
projecting means of obtaining a _ fortune, 
which I knew was the best way of zecover- 
ing my lost wife. ¢ 
After selling those articles that "Phad no 
longer any use for, and receiving the money 
deposited for me with the banker, 1 found 
myself in possession of a considerble sum, 
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A war with England was about to take place. 
The situation of affairs opened the way for a 
bold speculation, and with the assurance of 
my friends I engaged init. It was such as 
would neither thrust me back into poverty or 
place me in affluence. 

While my commercial business was trans- 
acted in profound secrecy, the story of my 
marriage became the subject of public con- 
versation. Aurora in the seclusion of her 
monastery declaimed against me violently. 
She imprudently attacked the engravers, 
which, instead of making them laughers on 


her side, engaged them firmly in my de-' 
fence. Aurora gave out that the marriage | 
was to be annulled. The abbess of the con- 


vent, who was a vety respectable woman, 


exerted all her influence to obtain that pur- | 
pose. Aurora’s father had his friends and. 


protectors, and eltogether the party was very 


formidable. We were threatened with defeat 


and disgrace, but the most bitter part I was 
to endure alone. The engravers made them- 


Selves merry, remarking how Aurora pun- 


ished her own pride by raising such a talk 
about the matter. But their merriment did 
not soften the stern countenance of justice. 
A proclamation was issued for my arrest, 
but no one knew me and J escaped that. At 
lastthe cause came toa hearing. Aurora 
obtained a guard io conduct her to the court. 
She made her appearance in all the lustre of 
her beauty, adorned with the ineffable charm 
of unaffected modesty. Scarcely ever did a 
cause attract a more numerous audience. 
Her counsel plead her cause with an elo- 
quence that drew tears from almost every 
person in the assembly. The judges carried 
away with that feeling which pervaded every 
heart, were about to pronounce sentence. 
The engraver whom Aurora had discarded, 
perceiving that there was none to defend me, 
rose and asked leave to speak afew words 
on the occasion. This privilege was grant- 
ed him, that it might not be said I was con- 
He briefly related my 
story. He bestowed the highest praises up- 
on me, but he frankly avowed every circum- 
stance of the affair. He then seemed to hes- 
itate : aftera moment of profound silence he 
turned to Aurora, and with a firm, imposing 
tone, he added : 

“ Perhaps, madam, you were not intended 
ife of a bellows-mender, you must 
the mother of a_bellows-mend- 
er’s child. Now will you, by procuring your 
marriage to be annulled, condemn that child 
10 the infamy of bastardy ?” 

“Oh, no! ” exclaimed she, all trembling, 
and bursting into tears. 
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“Oh, no!” exclaimed every voic: 
assembly. 

This emotion of maternal love decide) 
eause. ‘The judges decided our marri,. 
valid upon the ground that the contract y, 
signed by my real name. They added thy 
there was not that difference between ,.., 
situations in life which would justify the, 
in dissolving the matrimonial tie, — ‘l) 
however declared her at liberty to cho 
her own place of residence, and sty 
ed that she should be protected from al! {\. 
ther trguble, and released entirely from yp, 
control. , 


/ [was among the crowd all the time of 
: trial, but no one suspected that the poor bel. 
lows-mender wore the appearance of a gep. 
tleman, and | was unnoticed. From tha; 
time the most ridiculous stories began to lb» 
circulated concerning our marriage, and my 


, absence—and a thousand wonders. [ laugh. 
-ed with the rest. But [still found that those 
who were disposed to be merry at Aurora’: 
expense, were always ready to throw accv- 
sations upon me. Consulting with my 
| friends, 1 determined that Lyons was not th. 
| place for me, and therefore removed to Paris 
; No one suspected whol was. The poor 
‘ bellows-mender, with a hundred thousani 
francs and the credit of his Lyonese friends, 
was a respectable merchant, 


Fortune favored me beyond my hope:. 
My dealings at Lyons still continued. A 
‘happy accident enabled me to render an in- 
‘portant service to one of the bankers of tha: 
} city, and it proved to be of essential service 
‘tome. He was eager that I should pay him 
}a visit. I accepted his invitation most read- 
‘ily, for I longed to breathe the same air with 
/ Aurora. To Lyons then I repaired ina 
‘splendid equipage, with my attendants in 

livery of the first style. For once it was net 
‘borrowed. My old friends hardly knew me. 


It was therefore easy to escape the obser: 
vation of slighter acquaintances. [ inquires 
‘concerning the famous cause that five year 
}ago had made so much noise. I inquired lor 
‘Aurora and her child without appearing ' 
have any particular interest in any thing re 
ative to them. I learned that her father w2: 
dead, and that from the situation of his affair 
she had been left in a great measure depen- 

dent upon the abbess. She still continue: 
to excite the public interest in her favor.— 
The attention which she paid to the education 
of the son gained her the highest respec’. 
Tt was observed that the bellows-mender ha 
never troubled her. 
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You may imagine that 1 could not bear 
yese recitals without the warmest emotion. 
During the four years that ' had been absent 
my labors had only one object—the means 
»( affording happiness to my Aurora. The 
-onversation then brought back the summer 
of love, and her image which my soul had 
yever lost, was cherished with more ardor 
gill. And my child—was I never to clasp 
yim to my heart! Here was a new senti- 
ment that was to form the charm of my {u- 
wre life. I determined to see them. 


The creditors of Aurora’s father had, thro’ 
the agency of one of the engravers, all their 
iemands discharged. Certain articles, valu- 
bleto Aurora on account of the remem- 


brance of her friends were in the sales of 


his property purchased for her. My banker 
had spoken highly of her and he was a man 
much esteemed. I chose him for my confi- 
lant. I related to him my whole history. 
Afier recovering from his surpfise, he infor- 
med me the abbess of the convent was his 
friend—that he would obtain me an inter- 
view with my wife, and that he would endea- 
vor to procure a reconciliation. We set out 
on our visitto the convent. Arriving at the 
sate, he was announced by his proper name, 
andl asarich merchant, a stranger from 
We were admitted. What a picture 
presented itself to my view! Aurora—the 
bewitching Aurora herself, in all the brillian- 
cy of her beauty, seated beside the veneraBle 
idbess! A child—a cupid—siept upon her 
ap, and engaged all her attention. 


When her eyes caught mine, she was evi- 
lently startled and became much agitated. 
My countenance recalled to mind some puin- 
lul feelings ; but as [ was introduced by one 
she knew very well, she did not at all sus- 
pect the opulent Parisian merchant was the 
tellows-mender. The banker, after conver- 
‘ing sometime with the abbess, inquired if 
‘ie had no commands tor me to execute in 
he capitol. While he was speaking the 
‘hild awoke. Instead of being alarmed at 
ne sight of a stranger he regarded me with 
a smile, 
aime, as if considering which he would 
hose. Overcome by my feelings, I caught 
im in my arms and threw myself at Auro- 
fa’s feet. All trembling and pale, I ex- 
claimed— 


Paris. 


Aurora, your son asks forgiveness of his 
ather,” 


Aurora, just ready to faint, looked at us 

‘ternately with inexpressible emotion. The 
. 

ld seemed to regard her with eager ap- 


He looked at his mother and then | 
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plication. ‘The Abbess supported her and 
fora moment she revived—the child clung 
to her, and she burst into tears. He, unable 
to account for her weeping, raised a plaintive 
cry. 

“Oh, my Aurora,” cried I, “ you must 
forgive me.” 

She threw herself into my arms—*“ Oh,” 


.said she, “I fear you again intend to de- 


ceive me, but your son pleads so in your fa- 
vor, that henceforth I am yours.” 

She pressed me to her beating heart—we 
regarded her a moment with silent and inex- 
pressible pleasure. 

“My children,” said the Abbess, while a 
tear of sensibility stood in her eye, “you 
have acted rightly. ‘The gentleman appears 
too much affected for us to suspect that he 
intends toimpose uponus. Aurora has felt 
too much to be any longer the slave of pride. 
May this union be more happy than the first. 
May Heaven bless you !” 

These expressions spoken in a solemn and 
dignified manner, calmed the tumult of our 
minds, and I proceeded to give them the 
whole history of my life, not omitting to ex- 
press the remorse which many of my actions 
had occasioned 1ne to feel. I felt with the 


warmest satisfaction the pressure of Auro- 


ra’s hand as I related the schemes which my 
fondness for her had made me contrive. She 
listened to the account of my riches with in- 
difference, but was touched most sensibly 
at the mention of the manner in which | 
settled the affair with her father. 

Our friend the banker had a brilliant enter- 
tainment on the occasion of our second matr- 
riage. 

It may be proper just to mention here that 
there was a house for sale in a most delight- 
ful situation near that of this friend of ours. 
I learned from an expression that escaped my 
wife, that she was pleased with it, I therefore 
bought for her, and within twenty-four hours 
[ surprised her by presenting hera deed 
which made her the sole mistress of it. 

After that I took her and my son to Paris. 
Here, as ifshe preserved all her former pride 
she appeared no way affected with all the 
splendor of the richly decorated mansion that 
she was going to inhabit, but I knew that 
adversity had learned her wisdom enough to 


render her indifferent tosuch matters. Here 
then 1 found that I was beloved by one that 
was worthy of my love. 

A year had passed thus happi way, 


when one morning Aurora came to my apart- 
ment, her eyes sparkling with joy. “ Sure- 
ly my love” said she “you will not refuse 
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the invitation of your wife! Iain going to 
give a dinner at Lyons and I have sent on 
my son to do for us the honors of the house.” 

On the day of the fete I came in good 
time and found Aurora dressed with more 
than usual elegance. 


e by the hand and led me to an apartment 
which the graces themselves had decorated, 
there to present me to the ten engravers, my 
first friends—the authors of my fortune—of 


charming gaiety of my Aurora gave to the 


scene. 
When we retired to the drawingroom, Au- 


rora, by touching a spring, raised a curtain 


tures. 


‘‘ Oh, enchantress!” my friends and I ex- ' 


claimed together. The first was the scene 


HiIUGH 8. LEGARE. 
The American Review for October contains ay... 
teresting biographical sketch of this eminent South 
Carolinian, in which occurs the following anecdo:, 


‘illustrating bis power as an advocate : 


Dinner was announc- | 


ed. Judge of my surprise when she took tors of Bail. ‘The circumstances of the case yp». 


~ 


Channing, (a merchant of Boston) had marrieg 


It was the case of Pelt and Wife vs. the Ey» 7 
these: A Miss Channing, danghter of Mr. W,),,. 


Mr. Ball of Carolina and carried him a large fortun, 


my marriage—of all my happiness—and without any settlement. Mr. Ball, by his last wy; 


“then imagine the enchantment which the and testament, bequeathed to his wife all his forty, 


: Embarking, at Charleston, for a visit to the the North, 


: 


‘ 
‘ 


; 


; 
‘ 
; 


that took place before my father’s door in the | 


little village of Montelimar. 


second was the fete which we had that day 
held. Under it was—Pride conquered by love. 

Here then I approach the conclusion of my 
history. Atthe time I write this, I am the 
father of four children. 


Under it was ' 


written— Love conquered by pride. The ' sisters. On the one side it was contended that 4) 


oe 


é 


The engraver whom | 


Aurora had discarded is the godfather of the | 


ticular attention which she pays to the education of 


( 
) 
) 
) 


her only daughter. My Aurora declares that she can-_ 


her daughter also : and what is something extraordi- 
nary, my son thinks the sentiment a goodone. C. 
March, 1846. 
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Women, when women truly, are much more 
Than women only—to the enthusiastic lover, 
They are inspiring night gems, and their lore 
Is of earthly images that hover 

Like living stars upon a spell-bound shore, 
That spirits of the dead are watching over— 
Their love is the fixed planet that has shone, 
And ljt the heart when aj! other lights are gone. 





- — 


that ot feel his loss, and where so many per-_ soljtude !” 
sons to replace him, : 





, on board the ill-fated steamboat Pulaski, which })/o. 
/ up at sea, on the coast of North Carolina, iy 1835 


they both perished in that awful catastrophe. '{) 


and gave to our view two most exquisite pic- / question in the case was, which survived the 0). 
4 


We approached to examine them— er? If Mrs. Ball, then the legacy vested jn ho; 


and was transmissable to her sisters; if her hus. 
band, thenthe legacy had lapsed, fell into the resi- 
due of the estate, and went to his family. 


oa 
Mr. Legare was engaged on behalf of Mrs. Ball's 


husband, being the stronger, must have survived 
and the doctrine of Civil Law on the subject of sur. 


, vivorsbip was relied on. Here, however, Legare was 


a master, and showed that all these presumptions 
must yield to positive testimony. After the catastro- 


’ phe, Mrs. Ball was seen flying about the wreck, | 


first. ‘That engraver is at presenta gentleman of ' ‘ 
s P B ‘voice heard above others calling for her husband 


high tability. Hehas si i - 
igh respectability ehas since married a charm } Afailing himselfof this single but affecting fact—a 


ing woman who is distinguished at Lyons by the par- | 


that in the wild terror of such ascene could be known 
—Legare converted it by the magic powers of his e’o- 


not be completely happy until that fine girl shall be | quence, into an irresistible proof that the tender hus: 


band, whose name the wife shrieked forth so ¢s- 
tractedly, must have already perished. Upon th 


‘ narrow theatre of that shattered deck, there was ev- 


naan 


ucted, he said, a scene, to paint which al! that tle 


, imagination of poetry could invent of the most ps 


thetic, must fail. ** She called upon her husband up- 


on whom she had never called in vain—wupon who 


; ; ts 
arms she had ever leaned in danger—her stay, ' 


rsescue! She called, but he never answered! 0° 


’ sir, he was dead ! he was dead !”’ 


Oe 


Mrs. Ball’s sisters gained the suit, as also another 


{ point ih the case which he argued—that the !ega°) 


> 


-- was general and not specific. 

Who, though possessing the rarest talents and most 
excellent merit, is not convinced of his uselessness, | 
when he reflects that he leaves, in dying, a world | 





.: 
Solitude is sweet ! but like the Frenchman, | "» 
to have a friend to whom I can say, ‘* How swee!® 





} 
Woman’s love isa beautiful flower, that purifies } The first war undertaken for religion was tha! ° 
by its sweetest fragrance the tainted ajrof man’s ex- the Arminian Christians to defend themselves °g*!"" 
‘ the persecution of Maximin, 
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FrienD HitpretTH :—I know well how to ap- 


sraciate your allusion to the beauties of the valley of 
y’ * - 


the Connecticut, as it was once, for many long years, 
my own loved home ; and your language touched a 
-hord in my heart, which did not cease to vibrate, 
ll [had given vent” 
a the accompanying lines, which are submitted to 
vour disposal. A. E. N. 


in some measure to its cmotions 





TO THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE. 





BY ALONZO E. NEWTON. 





Home of my chlidhood ! ’mong whose hills 
Of everlasting green, 
And giant rocks, and dashing rills, 
My infant days were seen,— 
Whose mountain range, upheaved 
Along the sunset sky, and round 
The distant north, with peaks, snow-crowned, 
Then seemed of earth the utmost bound 
My boyish thought conceived :— 


Though long, long years npon this heart 
Have wrought their varied trace, 

And scenes renowned, and piles which art 
Hath reared, oft meet my gaze,— 
Yet lives within this breast 

The vision bright of hill and glade, 

And stream along whose banks we played 

In childish glee—and ne’er shall fade 
The image here imprest. 


The old farm-house by hill-side steep, 
Whose walls no artist’s tinge 

E’er knew—the deep well’s lengthened sweep 
That creaked on its lofty hinge— 
The humble schoo!-house, where, 

Each summer’s day, with slate and book, 

We plied our youthful tasks—the brook— 

The spring that gushed beneath the rock-—- 
All—all are treasured here ! 


And, too, there is one tender spot, 
Far dearer than they all— 

That little mound in th’ churchyard plot, 
Close by the mossy wall ;— 
I had a brother dear, 

A fair-haired, mild, and gentle one; 

But ere I knew to prize the boon, 

His transient day on earth was done— 
He sleeps in quiet there! 


Land of my childhood ! ’mong whose hilla 
Of everlasting green, 

And giant rocks, and dashing rills, 
My infant days were seen— 
Where’er my feet shall roam, 

In foreign clime, o'er distant sea, 

16 


,a face, asl was by that of D’[sraeli. 
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Like needle to the pole, to thee 
‘The yearning of this heart shall be— 
My loved Green Mountain Home ! 
Boston, 1846. 


SKETCH OF D'ISRAELL. 


Never in my life had [ been so struck by 
It was 
deadly, almost lividly pale; and from be - 
neath two finel iy are hed eyebrows blazed out 
iyo intensely black eyes. [never have seen 
such another pair, either before of since.— 
His physiognomy was strictly Jewish. 

Over a broad high forehead were ring- 
lets of coal black, glossy hair, which, comb- 
ed away from its night temple, fell in luxuri- 
ant clusters or bunches over his left cheek 
and ear, which it entirely concealed from 
There was a sort of half-smile, half- 


>sneer, playing about his beautifully formed 
;mouth, the upper lip of which was carved, 


as we see in the portraits of Byron. 


] could 


‘not but imagine that, while listening to the 
/ most sweet voices cf the multitude, he des- 
, pised the clodhopper in his heart, so sarcas- 


ee eee 


> 


; 


é 
> 
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; What is your character ? 


tic was at times his expression. He was 
very showly attired in a dark bottle-green 
coat, a waistcoat of the most extravagant pat- 
‘tern, the front of which was almost covered 
with glittering chains, and in fancy pattern 
pantaloons. He wore a plain black stock, 
but no collar was to be seen. Altogether, 


‘he was the most intellectual exquisite 1 had 
; ever seen.— Cosmopolitan. 


You who delightso much intalking about 

other people—who love so dearly to pick 
your neighbor to pieces—to dissect, no, the 
word is too delicate—to cut as with a gapped 
oyster knife, the most sensitive nerves. the 
most delicate vessel of your neighbor's char- 
acter—hacking and hewing away all the in- 
teguments until nothing but the bone is left. 
Know yourself— 


, cease your reckless butchery, and look for a 


; moment at your own heart. 
/ in your own eyes? 


Are you right 
The question is not are 


you kind, charitable, well- disposed, generous, 


: honorable. 


cheat, lie, steal. 


Butare you even honest ? 

Take our word for it, you arethe man to 
You abuse and vilify some 
good man because he has committe ingle 
act and that of doubtful propriety.™mmd yet 
your own heart is black with sin. You strain- 
er after gnats and swallower of camels, learn 
that the *“ stone ”’ ‘Should be cast by him who 

‘is without sin.” 
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LINES 


Composed for a Gentleman on leaving Europe. 


‘Lhe day-star dawned, the sun arove, 
But there was sadness in their light, 

For it bespoke heart-rending woes 
Around a home before so bright. 


But why this gloom around that hearth ? 
Why was pure jov exchanged for care 7 
Death had not reached those halls of mirth, 

Disease had marked no victim there. 


Alos, the parting hour arrived, 

The siren’s netes had reached your ear, 
In accents not to be described 

It told of foreign lands more dear. 


With tender parents you must part, 
Who long have lent their fostering aid, 

And wished each motive of your heart 
With virtuous gems to be arrayed. 


Those cherished brothers vou must leave, 
Those loved companions by your side, 

Whose woes have caused vour heart to grieve, 
Whose joys have calmed each troubled tide. 


Sisters, with their unyielding love, 
Have fondly twined around your heart, 
When fortune’s friends might traitors prove, 
Butah! from ‘them you must depart ! 


Around that circle marked for prayer, 
Perhaps you never can unite, 


Though from your youth, with friends, you there } 


Have knelt in reverence with delight. 


Those youthful classmates one and all, 
And teachers, you must bid adien, 

With whom you met at school-bell’s call, 
Earth’s choicest studies to parsne. 


Now you must take the parting hand, 
With parents, brothers. sisters, friends, 

Perchance you ne’er can join this land, 
Till life’s mysterious journey ends. 


"Tis o'er—the last embrace is given, 

You've left your childhood’s peaceful home, 
From your loved shore your bark is driven 

In distant climes you soon will roam. 


When friends were hidden from your view, 
They gave one token of respect ; 

A humble banner calmly blew, 
To show that they would fain protect. 


Long were the days and weeks you sailed, 
Upon the ocean’s vast expanse ; 


Though tempests raged. and fear prevailed, 
Yet thoughts of land would hope enhance. 


hen on freedom’s shore you came, 
ecstacy that filled your mind 
1s known to those who've passed the same ; 
Others may vainly search to find. 


Alas' thie joy must shortly end, 
Pusease o'or health soon held its sway ; 
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In this strange land you claimed no friey, J, 
None came to lend their sympathy. 


No tender mother’s anxious eye, 
Rested upon her suffering son ; 

No father breathed a midnight sigh, 
Fearing your earthly work was done 


No sister’s soothing hand was near, 
‘Yobathe that feverish brow of pain ; 
No brother shed a sorrowing tear, 
Or wished that you relief might gain. 


But valid health regained its seat, 
Though far from those by nature dear . 

Then strangers you could firmly meet, 
And friends have found who are sincor, 


But soon unwelcome tidings came, 
Thit one loved sister slept in death, 
Who scarce could lisp a brother’s name 
Thus early had resigned her breath. 


But weep not for this cherished flower, 
Her spirit rests in calm repose ; 

Though torn from earth in springtime’s hour, 
Her loveliness will Heaven disclose. 


Your former friends in dreams you view, 
And faney all things as of yore ; 

But when you wake, your griefs renew, 
That those sweet pleasures now are o'er. 


Hope consolation oft imparts, 
That you may vet your friends embrace, 
Ere death shall claim their kindred hearts, 
Or from life’s page your name erase 


But should those earthly hopes decay ,; 

Let faith’s triumphant banner wave, 
Which tell of that celestial day, 

When friends may meet beyond the grave 


Orange, Vt, April, 1846. L,. G. P 








RANDOM SKETC HES. 


«‘ A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greét.”’ 


I cannot recall this verse without thinking of poor 
; Gertrude ! Thy peculiar charm was even 
ness. Ever the same, a kind of blest security, a #- 
rene permanence was thine. Unruflled as an inland 
lake at midsummer noon, was thy aspect,. It wel: 





ted into tenderness, or expanded gently at the call of 


| mirth, but a certain quietude and self-content wes 
he essential quality. The waves of passion grew 
calm before thee, and selfish anxiety wassilently ' 
: proved. With thee I felt the truth uttered by the bar’ 
‘ of Paradise—‘ they also.serve who only stand and 


'wait.’? Eager pursuit, vain desire appeared unbo) 


and life’s aim and duty comprised. in Wolsey's 2d" 
nition, ‘*Be just and fear yot.’’ Like a grateful recip: 
ient thou didst stand without doubt or dread, bow” 
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voiceless to the tempest of sorrow and looking with — thee, as around a Parian column might the funcy clus- 
wabdaed and grateful trust into the face of joy! | ter vine-like, and every hue glow in bright relief 
How often have I turned wearily, witha kind of | from its unsullied surface. Like a lily of the valley 
covered restlessneas, from some brilliant specimen of , or a violet, in unpretending sweetness didst thou live. 
the sex, to find repose and placid happiness in the ; No scene of excitement, no arena for display, no sup- 
presence of thy meek and quiet beauty ! Oh, it is a | ply of compliments were necessary for thee. Affee- 
«ed token of perversity that such as thou receive but ‘tion hallowed by duty was the aliment of thy spirit. 
passing homage. Because no salient points, no be- | Beauty seemed held by thee in the grateful rectitude 
witching arts, bright artillery of wit or manner press | of a lowly mind. Asa child plucks a flower by the 
thy sweet graces into notice, are they the less real? way-side as a meek offering to the being he loves, 
[s it nothing that the blushes of maiden innocence | anconscions of any merit, free from all complacency, 
«ill make holy thy countenance ? Ts it nothing that — pleased only to be the agent of pleasure—-so thy love- 
the unaffected right-mindedness of childhood has sur- | liness never induced pride, the disire of conqnest, or 
vived commerce with the world’s people?—that the , the assumption of conceit. In all humility didst thou 
implicity of An inexperienced girl lives in the bosom } wear «the gift of beauty ’’—never * fatal ’* to thee, 
of the woman ?—that the crystal truth of thy infant | for it was enshrined on the altar of Benevolence, and 
years has‘lingered like the smile of God, around thee | cuarded by the angel of Truth ! 
yet? [tis a great error to suppose that the most val- + * . * - 
vable perceptions are intellectual. Thereis aninsight ; She thinks K———— of an inconstant natare, be- 
which moral sympathies and instincts only give.  enuse he talks and walks with various women. How 
How often did the impulsesof thy gentle nature often is this done to dissipate an unfortunate prefer- 
farnish the best key to character ! A wisdom philos- ence! If there be any point on which K——— is 
cohy cannot equal is vouchsafed to the true: } thoronghly conscientious, it is in matters of sentiment. 
“Edo not like thee, Docter Fell. | Herein does he implicitly obey the heart. Dalliance 
The reason why 1 cannot tell.” with the uncongenial only gives pleasure to the vain, 
The guileless are not unarmed. Every shadow is To # superficial observer nothing is often more unin- 
reflected on the white marble of the portico ili telligible ane the conduct of a man of genuine rer 
temple of virtue, so that no hypocrite can glide in un- } "5 He is known, for = to have been inti- 
seen. ‘Thus did the pore diciates of thy feelings ever wane from time to time, wah a good'y number of the 
jaterpret the right, and thy delicate sense of good- sex. Itis thence rashly inferred, that he had said i 
ness warn thee of its opposite. By thy side I felt as | the same things, and borne himself alike to all; 
when before one of Raphael’s Madonas, or when wherens; in erch case, the hind of feeling ellened, ; 





’ sie . : 
a : as been who s °F ; 
looking into clear waters, or musing amid the long } has been wholly distinct. Far more just would it be 


Sammer twilight. <A holy and calm joy was upon in the observer to exclaim— 
me. In appreciating theeI grew better, and felt} How will he love, when the rich golden shaft 
that **of such are the kingdom of heaven.”’. Thy } adhe Page of alt affections else 
hair ever parted so meekly above thy modest brow— | 


Towards one he has been drawn by mere intelléctual 


thy mild eyes, in which the peace of approving con- 
sympathy ; another he has had it in his power esser- 


science seemed to slamber—thy round and delicate 
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cheeks upon which the tinge of shame or flush of an- tially to nid, and she has awakened benevolence 


yer never rested—thy sweet lip curved ever whith a 

smile of content and affection—thy quiet dress, a sim- 

ple black or white robe, neat and modest ns thyself— 

all, form‘a picture upon which I Jove to deck. Fa- | there existed that prevailing tenderness, that sweet 
| 


><? OOOO 


alone ; while a third hasa well established claim up- 
on his allegience by the bond of a calm and recog- 





nized friendship. In none of these instances has 


and earnest self-absorption which constitutes love. 
Persons of shallow feeling may find it very difficult to 


i pecially does it rise before me when I behold one as 


+ . . . . e ? 
fiir or fairer, who lives for admiration ; or turn with 


{ 
f apang from the fatal union of beauty and deceit. ; define their attachments. It is otherwrse with the 
, Then thy memory hallows the name of woman and deep heart. When that is given up and its devotions 
, redeems it from contempt. Then genius seems a, truly reciprocated, there is manifest a quite peculiar 


and exclusive relation. Then breaks frou the lips 


hanefal gift, since it can so basely minister to vanity, 
‘he confession of Ferdinand ; 


zane the universality of attraction which wins suffra- 


ges for the bel/e dwindles to a mocking trifle before “For severu! virtues 1 have loved eeveral &... 
the latent graces of the woman. ‘Thou wert one to) Never ane with so full sont, but some defect in bee 


‘ whom trust could cling ; thy beauty was the true ex- | Did quarre! with the noblest grace she had, 
. aA it to the foil ;” 
‘ ponent of thy soul : the light that thou didst shed on AAG TRA THe SF 
my lonely path was star-like not meteoric. Around Never one till now! now that 1 feel myself at 
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home where I have been heretofore a stranger—now | 
that I feel that ** content so absolute,’’ that made the | 
Moor long for death—now that love confirms itself, ' 
and no hesitancy or remorse profanes the consecra- 
tion that has been delayed only that it might be per- 
feet! There is a vust deal of cant about loving but | 
once. Romeo's imaginary passion for Rosaline only | 
served to make him aware of the capacity and needs | 
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Wintry winds are now away— 
Sprieg returns with longer day— 
Genial! rays and breezes mild 

Spread new pleasure all around : 
Dashing streams night-silence break, 
Sounding on from every vale, 

While darkness over-mantles all, 


of his affections. 


«d him to the temple. He lingered there entranced 


awhile, but the moment a glimpse was afforded him 


of the sublime interior beyond, he passed onward with 
exultant tenderness. 


As we discover resemblances of face and character | 


which mrke 
friends, so single attribute in another often deludes us 
into believing in false prophets. ‘The needs of the 


new gcquaintances appear like old 


son) jadace us sometimes to mistake the shadow for | 


the suabstence, and the victims of ‘blind contact 


and the strong necessity of loving,’’ are as nu- | 
Our higher ine : 


merous as sands on the sea-shore. 
siincts, if obeyed, will seasonably emancipate us from 
such fatal error, but not without suffering the impu- 
tatian of fickleness. It is our better nature, not in- 
descision of character, which thus forbids us ‘* to 
drive liking tothe name of love.’’ Yet why should 
any but the devotees of vanity be disloyal? They 
stake nothing but a passing gratification, and can af- 
ford to trifle ; but the rubicon of love once crossed, 
the wants of the heart once acknowledged, the slum- 
ber of deep affections once broken, only imbecility or 
inadness can tamper with so vital an interest, Then 
we crave repose! We have grown weary of the 


‘* weight of chance desires,’’ and shrink from ‘* un- | 


chartered freedom,’’ as from a solitary dungeon. 
Chastened by trial, revealed to ourselves by experi- 
ence, we pray only for a reality, an echo to our high- 
est song, a mirror for our most individual thought, 
a serene haven for our restless affections. 

H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
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QvaLiFcaTION ror ASenator.—A Wash- 
ington letter gives this sketch of one of the 
U. States Senators from Georgia : 

Mr. Colquittis not only an able legislator, 
hnta sound lawyer, and a good preacher. He 
is aman of decided talent, energetic, perse- 
vering, and industrious. He is said to have 
inade, one day, two stump speeches, preached 


two sermons,argued a case inCourt, and joined ; 


a couple in the holy bonds of wedlock! He al- 
so possesses, according to his friends, another 
very erflibent qualification for a Senator of 
the United States. To use the language of 
the authority referred to, * he can thrash any 
other man wrapped up in the same quantity 
ow skin!” 


It was the vestibule which conduct- 


Or pale light shines faintly there. 
P 4 y 


‘ 


Verdure’s spreading all around, 
Grazing herds their sports revive, 
Blossoms now begin to spread, 
Blooming in their native pride : 
Forests now with, branches green, 
Tossing in the passing breeze, 

Now replumed with waving wreaths, 
Richly bloom on every side. 
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‘The dark clouds in beating storins, 
Frequent cap the distant hills, 
Onward, then, unwearied winds 
Swiftly bear the storm away : 
Bright the sun, then, shines afar, 
Hill and plain reflecting light ; 
Nature, then, in shining garb, 
Spreads her beauties fur and wide ! 


ON at 


Gaily breaks the smiling morn— 
Golden gems then all adorn— 

Every bush of Nature’s wild 

Bears new plumage and new song ; 
Round the hills and verdant vales 
Fairest minstrels fill the air ; 

Joyous sound in music wild 

Spreads delight throughout the land ! 


Satin, ate 
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Sweet the walks of morn and eve, 
When we breathe the spicy breeze, 
_ Bearing on from blossoms sweet 
Rich perfumes of vernal bloom : 
All glad hearts may now rejoice, 
When all’s clad in robes of green ; 
Cheerful voice and tuneful harp 


Fill the breeze and cheer the heart. 
Jrete | 4048 jr, 


OLN LO LON te Lt ec ny - 


Newbury, Vt. 





*It may be sung in Eltham-—s. C. 








} (07 It is said that Mr. N. P. Willis, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, is to be the American correspond: 
ent of the London Morning Chronicle. 


Dog-wood, observes an eminent author, may read:!s 
be distinguished by its peculiar bark. 
’ “T love the silent watches of the might,” a« the the 
‘ said when he robbed the Jewsl>or’s ahop. 
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POLITENESS. 

Max. Eprror :—What is politeness? This isa | 
very proper question to be treated upon through the 

»edium of your columns ; for, as T take it, polite. | 

ness is not an exotic, ora plant only to be cultivated 


roe 


‘. particular locations. Agricultural pursuits do not 
preclude attention to social refinement, and there is 


sothing more certain than that the man who follows 
the plow may be, perhaps more polite than even the 
soted Count d’Orsay. ‘Then, in what does pokte- | 
ness consist? The fop who squares his movements 
by the rules of the aforesaid Count, and kindred | 
writers on etiquet, is thought by many to be exceed- } 
ingly polite ; quelle sottise!’ Though nature may } 
have bestowed upon a persona beautiful form, and 
Count d’Orsay may have indoctrinated him in the rules } 
of propriety, and the dancing-master may have given | 
him graceful movements, yet he may be totally des- 

titnte of politeness. Politeness as defined by the ear! | 
of Chesterfield, and his masters, is the art of please } 


ing. And what person of sense was ever yet pleased 
with the attentions of a fop ? or what discerning per- ; 
con was ever pleased by a studied ceremonious for- } 


ee 


mality? Such are only simulations of politeness, 
and only succeed with the undiscerning. 


What is the art of pleasing ? The simplest of all ; 
arts in the world. It has often been said, and truly, 
“that to desire to please is to please.’’ ‘This desire, } 
when it springs from the heart, and is not the result of | 
calculating interest, is an homage paid to one being } 
byanother, which no gentleman can receive with | 
other than grateful feelings. It is true that some are 
sensible to such sincere manifestations of respect, 
unless the person who offers them moves in genteel 
society : but such are schooled in the heartless hab- 


tudes of fashion, and although wealth may render | 





them courted by the fashionable, they are destitute 
ofthose gifts which constitute nature’s noblemen, | 
tnd can never be polite. Their circumstances may 
please ; but stripped of them, how soon they sink ! } 
Not so the trne man. His throne ia in the hearte of 
his fellow-creatures ; he points to his friends, as the 
Roman matron did to her children, and says-«‘*These | 
ure my jewels,”’ 

Washington one day, in company with one of his ; 
‘ficers, was bowed to by a negro. The bow was in- 
vantly and cordially returned. ‘* What !’’ exclaim- 
‘ithe officer “‘do you bowtoa negro?’? ‘ And } 
‘tall [let a negro be more polite than 1 am?" re- } 
‘ponded that greatest of men. At the homage of the | 
‘egro, the heart of that great man was unaffeetedly 
louched. It is a fulae taste which renders only the 
tention of the well dressed and wealthy, agreeable. 
The mass of mankind are captivated by sach attrac } 
‘ons as até presented tothe eye ; but persons of cul- 
‘ated minds, and correct taste, have no sort of re- 








gard for such qualities, as separated from real 
worth. 

The graces of genteel bearing, and external orna- 
menta, may give currency to, but never can answer 


} as a substitute for, true merit. This was said by La 


Bruyere, authority before whom Chesterfield in such 


' matters, is forced to dwindle. ‘‘Tlest vrai que lws 


manieres po!ies donnent cours au meérite, et le ren- 


‘dent agréable ; et qu’il faut avoir de bien Gminentes 


qualités pour se sustenir sans politesse.’’ But 


>that great writer upon manners and characters, ob- 


served that some are constitutionally polite, and some 


{nevercan be so. What constitutes politeness can- 
; net be fixed or determined upon by any rules, but 


must spring from the heart. If the heart be filled 
with benevolent and good feelings, it will at all times 


} prompt a bearing which shal! not fail to please. Those 


who are never at ease with themselves, can never be 
agreeable to others; though they may be carressed und 
courted. ‘The selfish can never be truly polite ; they 
make politeness an instrument for the udvancement 
of their interests, and having no sincerity themselves, 


)} see nothing in the attentions of disinterested fiiend- 


ship, but attempts to overreach them.’ ’ *‘ L’on peut 


} definir l’esprit de politesse ;’’ says La Brayere, **l’on 
; ne peut en fixer la practique : elle suit l'ussge et les 


coutumes recues ; elle est attachée aux temps, aux 
jeux, aux personnes, et n’est pus le méme dans les 
deux sexes, ne dans les differentes conditions.’’ 
Count d’Orsay tells us that itis etiquet to have the 
head uncovered while in the presence of ladies. 
Undoubtedly, any act which shows a respect for the 
persuns in whose presence we stand, can have no 
other effect than to please. All rules of etiquet are 
founded upon the sume principle, and he who is by 
nature a gentleman, let him occupy what station ia 


; life he may, will rarely fail of being polite. Hypoc- 


risy never yet was and never will be politeness. Itis 


’ well to conault works on etiquet,to see whut the world 
; regards as things pleasing and displeasing : but they 


should be read with due attention to the remarks of 
La Brnyere last quoted. In some things, the rules 
in such works are invariable, and applicable to all 


‘times, persona and places. In others they are not 


so. How a gentleman shall walk with ladies, and 


> whether he shall have his head covered, or not, de- 


pends upon circumstances, But there are many acts 
which can never be otherwise than disrespectful, and 


; consequently contrary to etiquet. ‘To use profane or 


vulgar language, especially in the presence of ladies, 
is a breach of a role of invariable applicatiog, The 
cases might be maltiplied almost indefinitely. 
Although diasimulation is never justifiable, yet, it is 
well to let digsemblers deceive themselves. We may 
well understand the insiocerity of the professions of 


' on individaal, end not be obliged to exrese them, and 
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thus opena quarrel, ‘Though no person who has any | mine, free to use and to enjoy! What a luxury, 
hnowledge of human nature, and has been an observ | Blessed be the giver of all gifts for this one. ‘Th. 
er of characters, is often deceived in the insincere pro-— blue lakes, the erystal streams, the deep azury 
feasiona of his associates, yet it isthe most genteel, heavens, the green earth, the hills, vales and plains 
amd probably most christian course to tolerate them, ' and the lovely flowers which every where beautif, 
and thus soffer sach individuals to dupe themselves. and adorn the earth---behold ! they are all, all mine ' 
‘**Vousle croyer votre dupe: s'il feintde |’etre, gui How bountiful Providence has been to us, and ye: 
est plas dope delui ou de vous.’’ Nothing is more ‘ how miserably poor we are apt to render ourselves. 
common than for good people and wise to over-reach | Oh! Providence is a blessed benefactor to those of he, 
thems! ves. ‘ children who render themselves worthy of her gifts 
‘To enjoy the blessings with which the Creator ha, 

TASTE AND THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, - gurrounded us, the heart and mind require to be cul 

All men endeayor to be happy, and doubtless the } tivated. But the mass of mankind do not stop {», 
most of them think they are so; but how different this—their study is how to acquire. This is wrong 
are the enjoyments and pleasures of mortals ! Through } Learn to enjoy. Unless we learn how to enjoy, 
wealth the large mass of mankind are striving to at- } what are the manifold gifts of Providence? The 
tain happiness, and in their career how heedless and harmony of nature—the beauty and sublimity of 
bratishly they trample upon the riches which would ; the natural and moral world are lost, and man plod, 
make them blessed mdeed. What a_ consoling } his way along like a beast of burthen, agitated and 
thought to a poor mortal like myself, who has no controlled by a passion which never gives him peace 
hordes of gold to feast his aching eyes upon, to be The whole wealth of the world is but dust in the 
able to look abroad and see a world of untold wealth | balance, weighed with that taste--- 
all of which is free for my enjoyment! If I have no | 
marble palace, J have a stupendous home furnished;  ,,; a yee, O67 eee, Wer meres Gold, 

; : ' Nor porple state, nor culture can bestow— 

by the Almighty for our large family, and it is a | © But God alone, when first his active hand 
manson thatl,as one of its proud occupants, am! Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 
highly delighted with. We all live in the same mag- : He, mighty Parent, wise and just in all, 

: / Free as the vital breeze or light of heaveo, 
nificent dwelling, although some have furnished Reaveals the charms of nature. . Ask the swain 
themaelves with elegant little domes for their private } Who journeys homeward from a suinmer day's 
occupancy. And instead of being inflated with pride; ‘Jong labor, why, forgetful of his toils 
for what we may be able to erect for ourselves within - And due repose, he toiters to behold 
. 7 ‘ The sunshine gleaming as through amber clouds, 
this great mansion of Nature, how much more reas- > (er ali the western sky : fall soon, I ween, 
onable it would be for us to bow in humility and grat-| — His rade expression and untatored airs, 
itaude before the Creator of the mansion itself! | Beyond the power of language, will unfold 

Some atrut npon their Turkey or Brussels carpets | ~_ sane Wty niliionotie anne 
which cover the narrow floors of their si¢kly cells; but But though heaven 
happier and prouder [ tread the green carpet which In every breast hath sown these early seeds 


the God of Nature, in my dwelling, has spread be- | OF love and admiration, yet in vain, 
. / Without fiir culture's kind parental aid, 


neath my feet. Some are pleased to have their little = yw ithout enlivening sons and genial showers, 
halls lighted with gis and oil luminaries ; but my And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 

soul is filled with inexpressible grandeur, and my The tender plant should rear its blooming head 
heart touched with thrilling thoughts as my eyes are | Or yield the harvest promised in the spring.’ 

raised to the bright, beautiful and sublime luminaries There are but few who have ‘‘a discerning sense 
which illuminate my abode. Some seek with vat | of the heantiful,’’ because there are but a few who 
rent delight to cheer their homes with such sounds as } are refined. great and good. He who is blessed 
they ean force from various petty instruments ; but T! >with this gift becomes nature’s own son; he revela in 
am daily soothed and made happy by the songs of { all her glorious riches, and is superior to the pett) 
hirds—those blessed harbingers of a better world. annoyances that the passions of men throw around 
The songs of birds! I love them—they fill my heart { him. «+ Un grand Ame est au-dessus de | injure, de 
with delight—they excite the most pleasing and hap- | injustice, de la donlenr, dela moquerie ; et elle ser- 
py emotions. And yet there are some who heed } ait invulnerable, si elle ne sauffrait par compas 
thenyndt! Let such amass their hordes areund their ion,’’ Happiness makes her abode in his hear 
hearths—I will not envy them the prodacts of their } which is alive to all that is noble, generous and good. 
feeble hands while T ean enjoy the riches showered } He isn ardent worshiper at the shrine of Creative 
down upou me by Divince Providence. The fresh} Wisdom before whom he bews with heartfelt rever 
balmy air---huw pure and pleasant it is '—and it isi ence. He is soothed with the music of the sphere 
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<bich floats down upon the breeze, and his heart is 
uehed and awakened by the beauty and sublimity 
jusplayed in the works of Providence . 





PRIDE. 

«“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
gpirit before a fall.”” This is true, if we have any 
rath in the world. 
spon, and it offers a fertye field for reflection. How- 
over, were there no pride, there could be no self-res- 
sect, and man would not rise above the brute ; but it 
ws pride mingled with vanity and conceit which gives 
birth to the ** haughty spirit."’ Pride mixed with a 
too great opinion of one’s self, gives the possessor a 
more exalted idea of himself, and of his perfection, 
than is entertained of him by his neighbors, and he 
s destined to meet with a fall at almost every step. 
[he language of such is—‘* J don’icare!’’ Adis- 
regard for the opinions and feelings of others origin- 
ates in the prjde spoken of in the text above. The 
Rev. George Herbert, in his poem entitled ** The 
Charch Porch,’ in his quaint style says : 

“Scorn no man’s love, though of mean degree. 

Love is a present for a mighty king. 

Pitch thy behavior low ; thy projects high ; 

So shall thon humble and magnanimous be. 

Slight not the smallest loss ; whether it be 

In love, or honor. Take account of all. 

Shine like the sun in every corner. See 

Whether thy stock of credit swell, or fall. 


Who say ‘‘I care not,’’ those I give for lost; 
And to instruct them will not quit the cost.’’ 


Bradford, 1846. An ACADEMICIAN. 


How graphically has C ampbell portray ed, in a single 
n¢, the evanescent character of ali human pleasure : 


“ And in the vision of romantic vouth, 
What vears of endiess bliss are yet to flow, 
But. mortal pleasure. what art thou in seoth? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below. 





Dress —There is not in the world asurer sign of a 
‘ttle soul, than the striving to gain respect by such des 


ucable means as dress and rich clothes ; none will de- | 


pend on these ornaments, but they who are no other. 





he had a good title to his land because he had eaten the 
former owner. 








We often hear this text preached } . 
; rus. 


Homaw Giory. —T here arrived at Hull, England, not | 


long since, a Dutch vessel, navigated by a man, his wife 


tattle fieldsof Napoleon, to be sold by the bushel for 
manure to grow turnips. 





Go to strangers for charity, to acquaintances for advice 


md to relatives for nothing ; and you will always have a 
supply. 





The Boston Bee says: “It is a popular delusion, to 
‘lieve that an ignorant and vulgar man, by being smug- 
#ed into one ‘of the learned professions, hecomes a 
‘holar and a gentleman. 





: fine benevolent feelings,” 


‘olently. 


him and passed by him scornfully, 


Sand his 


Goon Tittr.—A New Zealand chief maintained that ‘ 
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Goto Frestincs.— We knew a blunt old 
fellow in the State of Maine who sometimes 
hit the nailon the head more pat than the 
philosopher. He once heard a man much 
praised for his * good feelings.” Everybody 
joined and said the man was possessed of ea 
cellent feelings. 

“ What has he done?” asked our old gen- 
Oh! in every thing he is a good man of 
was the reply. 

“ What has he done?” cried the old fellow 
again. 

By this time thecompany thought it nec- 
essary to show some of their favorite’s do- 
ings. They began to cast about in their 
minds, bat the old man still shouted, “ What 
bas he done ?” ‘They owned that they could 
not naine any thing in particular. 

“Vet,” answered the cynic, “ you say that 
the man has good Rhine faa feelings— 
benevolent feelings. Now, cventlemen,let me 
tell you that there are people in this world 
who geta good name simply on account of 
their teelines. You can't tell one generous 
action they have ever performed in their 
lives, bit thy can look and talk most benev- 
"9 know a man in this town that 
all would call a surly, rough, and unamia- 
ble man, and yet he has done more acts of 
kindness in this country than all you put 
together. You m: ly judge people’s ; actions 
by their feelings, but I judge people's feelings 
by their actions.” 


Tuy Baotuce.—Though poor, ragged and 
degraded, the outcast is thy brother still. 
Why shun and despise him? Jn years past, 
a kind admonition—a pleasant word—might 
have saved him. «Yet you refused to counsel 
Now he 
is but a wreck of his former self. His ambi- 
tion is destroyed, his energy is lost, 
heart is steeped in vice.— 
There was a time, it may be, when his eye 
was placed on virtue and his feet were turned 
from destruction. That moment a look from 
you decided his fate. The lip of scora was 


, curled ; contempt was expressed, and away he 
and four daughters, laden with bones raked from the | 


—— 


urged his stepstorun. Isita pleasant reflec- 
tion, “ I might have saved a soul from vice 
and infamy, but I refused ?” 

Ye who have been remiss in duty, who 


‘have not cared whether a brother erred, and 


perished, awake to new life and be not slack 
in the performance of duty. It is not too late, 
scores may yet be saved by your judicious 

efforts your counsels your affectionate hearts 
and open hands. A kiss is better than a 
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strike—an open hand far more preferable toa he bermute? Yea on him has been bestoy,. 
clenched fist. Kindness isa moral lever, 9 greater gilt—a priceless boon—even J... 
judiciously used, that will move the world } Christ the Son of the most High! Alas! y, 
and raise it to life, light and joy. ' are insensible, and do not appreciate ; we »., 
, ungrateful, and have not acknowledged. |, 
‘as implore forgiveness, and entreat that :) 

invigorating influence of this ANIMALING sey. 
son may incite us to seek more earnes . 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


The earth is once more disrobed of her man- 





tle of snows, and mild Spring, with all her 
lovely attendants, smiles uponus. The Sun 
bursts forth from his eastern chamber, to be- 
gin anew his race of strength and splendor. 
Beneath his genial influences, and the balmy 
airs of the South, the unbinding soil puts 
forth the tender grass, and unnumbered buds 
vod flowers appear, fresh asthe gentle morn- 
ing zephyrs, and as full of promise, as the 
dawn of early Fouth. 

Whata season of activity and joy! The 
tripling brooks and streams burst from their 
icy chainsand glide. along in quiet melody, 
imparting fresh verdure to the herbs that | 
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spring up from their mossy banks. 
The groves ure alive and musical with the 
notes of the warbling songsters, as if to ban- | 


ish grief and make glad the heart of man. | 
Is therea spirit so desolate and sad, to which | 
spring brings no hope—no renewal of life 
and bloom? 

What delight is manifested by the brute | 
creation at the return of this gladsome peri- | 
od. How they love to bask in the warm 
sunshine, or, pleased with their freedom, | 
hound over the meadaqws and plains. How 
the little lambs nip the first green herbage | 
that appears, and gaily skip and play among 
the rocks and hills. Insects, too, participate | 
in this season of enjovment. The melodious | 
hum of the bees’ industrious wings is heard | 
as they bear to their cells'the golden treas- 
ures they have culled. How busy and how) 
plensed ! 

How proper at this season of renewal— 
this morning of the year; when nature re- | 
freshed and invigorated, shakes off the: 
dreariness of winter and calls to life and en- | 
ergy all her dormant powers that man should | 
arouse from his lethargy, or worldliness, that 
he should burst the bands of sin and torpor; 
and consecrate his nobler powers to the serv- ; 
ice of Him, whose Almighty hand wrought | 
this glorious change in creation. | 

“ And turn from nature up to nature’sGod.” 
Sav shal] the tiny stream, or warbling bird, | 
or bleating flock, express their joy at their } 
beautiful renovation; and has man, the favor- | 
ite of Heaven, no notes of gratitude to raise. | 
Man, “ creation's lord” on whom is bestowed 
the gift of reason, and of intellect, say, shall 
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those spiritual blessings, which shal! prepar. 


our souls to rove amid "the green parterre, 
above; where an eternal spring  foreye; 


reigns. 





Remsetiters AND THE Law o£ Lise, — 
An wnlicensed rumseller of Taunton, Mass 
not long since brought an action for |ibe! 


against the Editors and printers of the“ Dew 


Drop,” a Temperance paper published 
that place. ‘The atleged libel was containe/ 


‘ina Dream, not unlike that for which M: 


Cheever was so severely punished in Salem 


/several years ago. Henry B. Stanton, Es 


of Boston, argued the case for the defendant: 


/ and raised the question whether the plaiout’s 
/acknowledged habitual violation of Law, ip 
, selling intoxicating Liquors without licenses 

did not deprive him of all legal remedy to: 
‘whetever libel might be uttered of hin 
‘respect to his illegal business. On this 
point Mr. Stanton quoted many authorities, 
‘and presented an exceedingly forcible a: 
well as eloquent argument. The plainui 
‘he said, in respect to the subject matter o 

: the alleged libel, refuses to bear the burdens 


which the law imposes. Why should he 


‘enjoy its benefits? He scoffs at its require- 
_ment of obedience. Why should he be she- 
‘tered under its protecting wing? He breaks 
, loose from all restraint upon his conduct i 
this regard—hurls ruin and death round the 
‘Inand—defies the penalty for his crimes. 
| Why should the law, which he thus despises 
and condems, wardwffaggressions from hin! 


The Courtinstructed the Jury that, if they 
found that the plaintiff was engaged in sel 
ling Liquors in violation of the statute, an 
that the alleged libel was published of hin 
solely in regard to his agency in that bus 
ness, then he could not maintain the action 
even ifthe article complained of was in ils¢: 
libelous and the defendants had failed ' 
prove it true. The verdict of the Jury "% 
in accordance with these instructions. Th’ 
is an important decision, and Mr. Stanton 
deserves the thanks of the Temperance col” 


mutity for procuring it. 





There are, by courtesy, no old maids in France 
They adopt the title of Madame, and pass for “ wows 
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